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While the reliabilities of personality questionnaires have usually 
been notoriously high, their validities have remained more questionable. 
Indeed, some of the most widely known and used paper and pencil per- 
sonality tests have been cavalierly marketed without any serious at- 
tempts on the part of their authors to validate them objectively. Half- 
hearted “‘validations’’ in terms of the internal consistency of the tests 
have, to be sure, usually been offered; but no real endeavors have been 
made to show that, when used according to their standard directions, 
these instruments will actually do the clinical jobs they are supposed 
to do: meaning, that they will adequately differentiate neurotics from 
non-neurotics, introverts from extroverts, dominant from submissive 
persons, and so on. 

In consequence, a cursory survey of the literature on personality 
questionnaires will show that for every validity study that has been 
made there are perhaps three or four reliability experiments; and that 
of the relatively few validations that have been reported, the majority 
are not objective, or clinical, validations at all, but are essentially little 
more than statistical checks and balances on the particular method of 
test construction that has been employed. Naturally, these internal con- 
sistency “‘validations’’ rarely fail. 

In order that a clearer picture of the validity of personality question- 
naires may be obtained by both the proponents and opponents of this 
technique for diagnosing human behavior, we propose to summarize the 
findings of those studies which have reported clinical validations— 
studies, that is to say, where the test or tests under investigation have 
been tried on diagnosed groups of one type or other, to see whether they 
distinguish the individuals in these groups as they are supposed to do. 


THE GENERAL CASE AGAINST THE VALIDITY OF 
PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRES 
Ever since Woodworth brought forth his Personal Data Sheet in 
1917, psychologists have never hesitated to point out defects in person- 
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ality schedules and to question their validity. Among the points that 
have been raised against paper and pencil personality tests have been 
these: 


1. They do not bring out configurational meanings, like the case 
study method of diagnosis presumably does, and hence can give no 
whole, or organismic, picture of human behavior (Alexander (4); Kirk- 
patrick (157); Layman (175)). 

2. They may sometimes give an adequate picture of a group of per- 
sons, but rarely can be of use in individual diagnosis (Frank (86); Moore 
and Steele (218); Spencer (291); Terman (307)). 

3. Personality cannot be described in terms of single traits, such as 
neuroticism. Questionnaires which purport to estimate such a trait are 
really measuring a composite of several different ones (Guilford (104); 
Mosier (220)). 

4. The questionnaire is sometimes unreliable, and when this is the 
case it cannot have a high validity either (Bigham (30); Lentz (176)). 

5. Some questionnaires (like the Bernreuter Personality Inventory) 
which purport to measure several distinct traits are, at best, measuring 
the same one under two or more different names (Lorge (181); Perry 
(235, 236)). 

6. Cultural factors, which cause persons raised in different communi- 
ties to make different responses to the questionnaires, may interfere 
with their validity (Shen (277)). 

7. Questions on personality schedules are interpreted in different 
ways by different individuals, and hence make test results suspect 
(Eisenberg (71)). 

8. There is a general over-estimation, or self-halo, effect when normal 
persons take personality questionnaires (Allport (9); Laslett (174)). 

9. Most subjects can easily falsify their answers to paper and pencil 
tests of personality, and frequently choose to do so (Allport (9)). 

10. Questionnaires are administered under all sorts of conditions, 
and the motivations of their respondents may vary in consequence. True 
clinical rapport is not possible under such circumstances (Eysenck (72)); 
Frank (85); Maller (200); Vernon (329)). 

11. The manner in which responses must be made in questionnaires— 
for example, on a YES ? NO or on a rating-scale basis—may influence 
the validity of schedules (Lorge (183)). 

12. Lack of internal consistency may invalidate a questionnaire, but 
presence of internal consistency will not necessarily validate it (Lorge 
(182)). 

13. The manner in which the directions of a test are given may sig- 
nificantly affect the results made on it (McQuitty (194); Van Wagenen 
(328)). 

14. The particular way in which questions are stated, and their vo- 
cabulary range, may cause many misunderstandings by the respondents 
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and thus adversely affect test validity (Hampton (111); Papurt (233); 
Rundquist (265)). 

15. Testing is an artificial procedure which has little to do with real- 
life situations, and its results are consequently not very valid (Krait 
(161); Watson (337)). 

16. Some personality questionnaires are “validated’’ against other 
questionnaires from which, in turn, their items were largely taken, thus 
rendering their “‘validations’’ spurious (Kuznets (163)). 

17. Even when the respondent does his best to answer questions 
truthfully, he may lack insight into his true behavior or may uncon- 
sciously be quite a different person than the picture he draws of himself 
on the test (Alexander (4); Laslett (174)). 

18. Most questionnaires consist of a pot-pourri of items of much or 
little or no significance, so that no one quite knows what their total 
scores really mean (Watson (337)). 

19. Chance plays a large factor in the way many questionnaires are 
checked and scored (Wile (345)). 

20. While low (or neurotic) scores on personality schedules may mean 
something, high (or non-neurotic) scores may mean nothing at all, and 
may, in fact, indicate serious maladjustment (Johnson (149); Landis & 
Katz (172)). 

21. Armchair, rather than empirical, construction and evaluation of 
test items is frequently the case in personality questionnaires (Landis, 
Zubin & Katz (173)). 

22. Uncritical use of statistical procedures with many personality 
tests add a spurious reality to data which were none too accurate in the 
first place (Landis (169)). 

23. Questionnaires of the YES NO type often force inaccurate judg- 
ments on their respondents, since there are ne intermediate answers they 
allow (Landis (169)). 

24. Many personality tests which claim to measure the same traits 
—é.g., introversion-extroversion—have very low intercorrelations with 
each other (Flemming (83); Guthrie (110); Stagner (293)). 

25. There are no statistical short-cuts to the understanding of human 
nature, such as the ones many test makers try to arrive at through in- 
volved factorial analyses (Burks (39); Terman (307)). 

26. When used for occupational purposes, personality questionnaires 
give their respondents incentives to over-rate themselves, and are con- 
sequently usually invalid (Traxler (320); Vernon (329)). 


Because of objections like the foregoing ones, many psychologists 
have been led to state unequivocally that paper and pencil personality 
schedules have, at present, a low, or at least a disappointing, degree of 
validity. For example: Gilliland (93); Maller (196, 200); Roback (251); 
Rosenzweig (259); Thorpe (311); Traxler (320); Vernon (329); and 
Wiley and Trimble (346). Confirming these impressions of the dubious 
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worth of personality tests, a recent study by Kornhauser (160) showed 
that the majority of leading psychologists hold these instruments in low 
repute. Kornhauser received answers from 67 well-known psychologists 
to the question: “In the field of personality testing, how satisfactory or 
helpful for present practical use do you consider Personality Inventories 
and questionnaires (such as those of Bernreuter, Bell, Humm- 
Wadsworth, etc.)?’’ Only 1.5% of his respondents deemed these instru- 
ments highly satisfactory; 13.5% considered them moderately satisfac- 
tory; 36%, doubtfully satisfactory; 33%, rather unsatisfactory; and 16% 
highly unsatisfactory. 


THE CASE FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE 
PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRE 


In spite of the many assaults that have been made against it, the 
paper and pencil personality test has got along splendidly as far as usage 
is concerned. For there can be little doubt that Americans have, to 
date, taken more of the Woodworth-Thurstone-Bernreuter type of ques- 
tionnaires than all other kinds of personality tests combined. Some of 
the reasons for this widespread use may be found in these points which 
are often made in its favor: 


1. Personality questionnaires are standardized instruments that can 
be handled in an objective, statistical fashion. (Hunt, Wittson, and 
Harris (142)). 

2. They are usually very easy to administer and score (Maller (200)). 

3. They almost always have some degree of validity, since even when 
their respondents state that they do things which they really don’t per- 
form (or vice versa), the fact that they state that they act in such a man- 
ner is an important one for the understanding of their personalities 
(Garrett (91); Meehl (214)). 

4. In the hands of an experienced clinician, personality tests may 
give valuable information about their respondents. Even though total 
scores may be somewhat meaningless, examination of individual re- 
sponses may provide valid clinical material (Gorham and Brotemarkle 
(97); Hunt, Wittson and Harris (142)). 

5. Statistical analysis shows that the traits posited by questionnaires 
have a real existence and are not the result of chance faetors (Bern- 
reuter (28)). 

6. Investigation shows that normal and abnormal subjects do not 
differ with respect to the interpretations they give to questions in 
personality schedules (Benton (21)). 

7. Personality testing is still very young, and as it becomes more 
refined may yet throw much light on our understanding of human na- 
ture (Richmond (248)). 
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8. Psychometric analysis of personality may yet replace the clinical 
approach as commonly practiced for diagnostic purposes today (Thomas 
309)). 
9. It does not matter if respondents answer untruthfully on person- 
ality questionnaires, since allowances are made for this in the standard- 
ization or scoring of the tests (Symonds (301)). 

10. The questionnaire may be employed as a formalized interview, 


and may thereby given valuable personality information (Durea and 
Bilsky (70); Landis (169)). 

11. Traditional methods of validating questionnaires by outside 
criteria are themselves faulty and invalid; hence, validation by internal 
consistency alone is perfectly sound (Link (178); May (210); Root (255); 
Stagner (296)). 


It can be seen, then, that there is something to be said on the side 
of paper and pencil personality tests. Indeed, in the last few years there 
has been something of an upsurge of interest in these questionnaires, 
largely resulting from the application of factor analysis and other new 
statistical procedures to their construction and standardization. Work 
along these lines has been reported by such authors as Darley & Mc- 
Namara (66); Guilford & Martin (100, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108); 
Flanagan (80, 81); Gibb (92); Harris and Dobelstein (116); Lorge (181, 
182, 183, 184); Martin (206); Mosier (221); Thurstone (312); Wolfle 
(352); and Zubin (357). 


PREVEWS SURVEYS AND REVIEWS OF THE LITZRATURE 


Since this article reviews only the literature on the validity of per- 
sonality questionnaires, it might be well to mention here some of the 
surveys and bibliographic reviews which cover the general field of per- 
sonality testing. These include studies by Allport (6); Allport and 
Vernon (10); Buros (40, 41, 42, 43); Cattell (50); Conklin (54, 55); 
Darley and Anderson (64); Freeman (88); Guilford and Braley (103); 
Guilford (101); Hildreth (126); Horsch and Davis (129); Koos (159); 
Maller (196, 197, 199, 200); May, Hartshorne, and Welty (211, 212, 
213); Murphy (223); Roback (250); Snyder (288) ; Symonds (301, 303); 
Traxler (318, 320, 321, 322); Watson (335, 336, 337, 338, 339); and the 
National Educational Association (358, 359). 

The closest review to this one in the literature is that of Super (298, 
299) in the Psychological Bulletin of 1942. He covers the validity studies 
on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory up to that date, and concludes: 
“The Bernreuter scores tend to distinguish neurotics and various types 
of psychotics from normal individuals, although not perfectly; abnor- 
mals in the mass are not differentiated, because of the canceling out of 
extreme tendencies. Unfavorable scores are indicative of maladjustment, 
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but ‘favorable’ scores do not necessarily indicate good adjustment .. . ” 
(298, p. 115). 


CRITERIA OF VALIDITY EMPLOYED IN THIS ARTICLE 


In general, there are two methods of validating personality question- 
naires: a subjective and an objective one. The subjective method con- 
sists of checking the test against itself: that is, seeing whether respond- 
ents answer its questions in a manner that shows it to be internally 
consistent. What validation by internal consistency boils down to, in 
frequent practice, is the test maker’s rather arbitrarily deciding that 
certain answers to the questions he selects for his test will be scored as 
bad or, let us say, neurotic ones. He then gives the test toa mixed group 
of respondents and diagnoses as meurotics those individuals who con- 
sistently give bad answers to it. Thus, he may select as neurotic those 
who score in the lowest decile or quartile of the test and as non- 
neurotics those who score in the highest decile or quartile. Subse- 
quently, he checks back, often with involved statistical procedures, to 
make sure that the individual items in his schedule actually differentiate 
his test-diagnosed meurotics from mnon-neurotics; and he keeps only 
those items which do this fairly well. Then, perhaps, he gives his re- 
vised test all over again and demonstrates that his meurotics still get 
high neurotic scores: thereby “‘validating’’ the test. 

The objective method of personality test validation consists of check- 
ing a schedule, preferably item by item, against an outside clinical cri- 
terion. Thus, a questionnaire may be given to a group of normal indi- 
viduals and to another group of subjects who have been diagnosed by 
competent outside observers as neurotic, or maladjusted, or psychotic, or 
delinquent, »r introverted. If, then, the clinically diagnosed group makes 
significantly higher neurotic scores than does the normal group, the test 
under consideration is said to have been validated; and if there are no 
significant differences between the two groups, the validity of the test 
remains, to say the least, in doubt. 

The disadvantages of both these methods of validating personality 
schedules are fairly obvious. The subjective validations may be strongly 
questioned as to their constituting validity, in any strict sense of the 
term, at all. A test of neuroticism, to be truly valid, must do what it is 
supposed to do: that is, clinically differentiate neurotics from non- 
neurotics. Even if the test-maker carefully selects his items by pre- 
liminary investigation and experimentation; even if he retests his vali- 
dation group (instead of simply carelessly re-scoring their papers) ; and 
even if he employs for final validation purposes a different group than 
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the one originally employed for item-selection, he still cannot say 
whether his test is clinically valid. Internal consistency of a question- 
naire demonstrates, at best, that it is a reliable test of something; but 
that something may still have little or no relation to the clinical diagnosis 
for which the test has presumably been designed. 

Moreover, the statistical assumptions underlying the use of the tech- 
nique of internal consistency for test validation are themselves subject 
to debate. Thus, Jackson and Ferguson (146) have questioned whether 
this technique even gives a true test reliability; and Rundquist and 
Sletto (266) have pointed out its dangers as a validation procedure, and 
have emphasized the difficulty of obtaining suitable degrees of separa- 
tion in the original criterion groups selected for item analyses. 

On the other hand, odjective or clinical validations of personality 
questionnaires also leave much to be desired in most cases. For these 
validations depend, in one way or another, on diagnosis by ratings, 
whether it be the ratings of psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, friends, 
associates, teachers, supervisors, or other tests of personality. Conse- 
quently, questionnaires may be objectively validated against psychiatric 
diagnoses which are highly questionable, against friends’ or teachers’ 
ratings which widely differ among themselves, or against other person- 
ality testing instruments which are just as suspect as that one under 
investigation. 

Objectively validating personality schedules against institutionalized 
cases—e.g., psychotics or delinquents—is also far from satisfactory. For 
one thing, these groups are frequently subjected to answering questions, 
and their members may therefore become more inured to or sophisti- 
cated towards them than are normal groups. Secondly, institutionalized 
persons have already been punished, as it were, for their personality de- 
fects and have possibly less to hide than non-institutionalized individuals 
who may fear some form of penalization if they admit to possessing 
certain traits. (The reverse may also hold true in some special in- 
stances. ) 

It must also be pointed out that, to date, sampling and statistical 
procedures used by those employing objective validation methods have 
frequently left much to be desired in the way of scientific accuracy. 
Criterion groups have not been adequately selected or sub-divided. 
Rather meaningless correlation coefficients have been given, while more 
meaningful coefficients of dependability or “forecasting efficiency’’ have 
been suspiciously ignored. Significant differences in group means have 
been inferentially given a spurious connection with individual diagnosis 
that they in no wise truly possess. Thus, test-makers (and test-sellers) 
have pointed with pride to their instruments distinguishing between 
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normal and neurotic individuals, when they really meant between groups 
of normals and neurotics—quite a different thing! 

Admitting, therefore, the questionable aspects of objective methods 
of validating personality questionnaires, we shall nevertheless review 
in this paper the available studies using outside criteria of validity. We 
shall not include subjective validity studies because: (1) it is question- 
able, as we pointed out before, whether they are true validity experiments 
at all; and (2) practically 100% of those reported in the literature give 
positive, or ‘‘valid,’’ results—thus making their enumeration pointless. 

Considering the objective validity investigations, we shall review 
those which fall under the following six headings: 


1. Behavior Problem Diagnosis.—Experiments where a personality 
questionnaire was given to normal children on the one hand and diag- 
nosed behavior problem children on the other hand. 

2. Delinquency Diagnosis.—Experiments where a test was given to 
normal children and to institutionalized (or otherwise accredited) de- 
linquents. 

3. Psychiatric or Psychological Diagnosis —Experiments where a test 
was given to normal groups and to groups of individuals who were diag- 
nosed by psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, or trained supervisors to 
be definitely maladjusted, neurotic, or psychotic. 

4. Rating diagnosis—Experiments where a test was given to subjects 
who were carefully rated by their friends, associates, teachers, or super- 
visors on the trait or traits whose diagnosis was at issue. 

5. Test Intercorrelations.—Experiments where individuals were given 
two or more personality questionnaires presumably measuring the same 
trait or traits. 


6. Over-rating or Lying Validations.—Experiments which were spe- 
cifically designed to see whether respondents over-rated themselves or 
lied in their answers to personality questionnaires. 


Only questionnaires of the Woodworth, Thurstone, and Bernreuter 
type will be considered in this review. Experiments involving tests like 
the Downey Will-Temperament or the Pressey X-O series will not be in- 
cluded, since they are not questionnaires of the usual type. Experi- 
ments using the Minnesota Multi-Phasic test will be considered in a 
separate section since, as it is ordinarily administered, this inventory is 
given individually, and not as a group test, as are other questionnaires. 

Nearly all the scales employed in the following experiments are tests 
of neuroticism (social adjustment, maladjustment, emotional stability, emo- 
tional affectivity) or introversion, since these two traits have been found 
empirically to be almost identical as far as personality questionnaires 
are concerned, and since the validity of tests purporting to measure 
them is still very much in doubt. Investigations involving such scales 
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as health adjustment, dominance-submission, occupational adjustment, and 
so on are omitted from the review because their validity has not usually 
been particularly questioned. Tests of interests and attitudes, opinion, 
moral values, character, and the like are also omitted here, since they do 
not generally come under the heading of paper and pencil personality 
questionnaires. _ 

One of the difficulties of evaluating validity studies in this field is 
that of appraising coefficients of correlation reported in some of the 
studies. Chi-square, t, or F scores may easily be referred to probability 
tables for an estimation of their significance. But “significant’’ correla- 
tions usually merely mean correlations that significantly differ from 
zero, and are of limited interpretative value. 

Strictly speaking, many correlations reported on personality-test 
validity experiments should not be shown in terms of r at all, but in 
terms of what Bingham (30) calls D (the coefficient of dependability) 
or what Garrett (89) calls E (the coefficient of forecasting efficiency). 
D or E is a measure of a test’s actual efficiency in predicting criterion 
scores, and is always considerably lower than r. Thus, when 7 is .99, D 
is .86; when ¢ is .90, D is .56; and when 7 is .70, D is only .29. 

Since holding personality test evaluations to terms of D or E rather 
than r would probably be unfair at the present stage of their develop- 
ment, we shall, in this review, usually evaluate the reported coefficients 
of correlation in terms of the conventional estimations given them in 
the consideration of psychological and educational tests. Thus, we shall 
say that r’s of from 0 to .19 indicate negative validity; from .20 to .39, 
mainly negative validity; from .40 to .69, questionably positive validity; 
from .70 to .79, mainly positive validity; and from .80 to 1.00, positive 
validity. 

Keeping the foregoing considerations and limitations in mind, we 
shall now review the literature on the objective validity of personality 
questionnaires. 


VALIDATION BY BEHAVIOR PROBLEM DIAGNOSIS 


Relatively few studies attempting to validate personality question- 
naires by behavior problem diagnosis have been reported up to the pres- 
ent time. They include the following ones: 


1. Daniel gave the Woodworth-Mathews test (44, 87, 128, 209, 353) to 
Negro behavior problem boys and to a group of normal Negro controls. He 
found a reliable difference in the scores of the two groups (62, p. 26). Result: 
positive. 

2. Daniel gave the Maller Character Sketches (115, 198) to the same two 
groups and again found a reliable difference in the group scores (62, p.33). Re- 
sult: positive. 
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3. Mathews gave the Bernreuter Personality Inventory (24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 
56, 74, 111, 152, 278) to 93 boys in a six-year secondary school, and reported 
that five of its six scales failed to differentiate between good and poor behavior 
groupings of the students. The only scale that did show significant differences 
between the groups was the sociality one (208, p. 47). Result: mainly negative. 

4. Riggs and Joyal gave the Loofbourow-Keys Personal Index (153, 154, 
180) to 186 junior high school boys divided into best and worst groups, in terms 
of problem behavior. There was a coefficientof correlation of .48 between the 
scores of the boys and the final ratings of their advisers. ‘“This is not a very 
high degree of positive relationship.... Perhaps not over one boy in three 
thus indicated is likely to become a problem behavior boy”’ (349, pp. 197-201) 
Result: questionably positive. 

5. Speer gave the Bernreuter Inventory to 54 behavior problem children 
and 185 normal school children, and found that “there is no significant differ- 
ence between the scores of the problem and non-problem groups on any of the 
four scales. ... It would appear that the Bernreuter Personality Inventory is 
of no advantage in the prediction of problem children” (289, p. 69). Result: 
negative. 

6. Symonds and Jackson gave the Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire 
(302, 304, 306) to high school pupils and found a correlation of .38 between their 
scores on this test and teachers’ ratings of them as problem children. They 
concluded that “these instruments possess only limited diagnostic value’’ (305, 
pp. 95, 105). Result: mainly negative. 

7. Thomson gave the Link P.Q. Test (178, 179, 260, 261) to 146 boys and 
113 girls at a Mooseheart, Illinois high school and reported: ‘“‘An apparent tend- 
ency for low PQ’s to be associated with problem boys does not prove to be sta- 
tistically reliable. No evidence was available to indicate a relationship between 
PQ and behavior problems among girls’”’ (310, p. 288). Result: negative. 

8. Yourman gave the Thurstone Personality Schedule (119, 164, 246, 294, 
313, 314, 348) to children identified by their teachers as problems and found 
significant differences between their responses and those of normal children on 
only nine of its questions (355, p. 337). Result: mainly negative. 

9. The present author, in an unpublished study, administered a question- 
naire consisting of the most frequently used questions in the Woodworth, 
Maller, Symonds, Loofbourow-Keys and other schedules to 221 normal and 
40 behavior-problem junior high school boys and found that it did not sig- 
nificantly distinguish between the two groups. Result: negative. 


In sum: Of nine attempts to validate personality questionnaires 


with groups of behavior problem children, two have given positive, one 
questionably positive, and six negative results. 


VALIDATION BY DIAGNOSIS OF DELINQUENCY 


An examination of the literature produces the following instances in 
which experimental attempts have been made to validate personality 
questionnaires by comparing results obtained on them by groups of 
normal and delinquent children: 


1. Ascher and Haven, using the Woodworth-Mathews Test o 594 public 
school boys and 249 inmates of the Kentucky House of Reform found that total 
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scores ‘‘revealed no significant differences between the two groups. ... There 
was a significant difference in the responses of the correctional and public 
school boys to only six of the (93) questions” (12, p. 106). Result: negative. 

2. Babcock used the Sweet Personal Attitudes Test (300) on normal and 
delinquent groups of boys in Rochester and New York stated that “no sig- 
nificant differences between the mean of the institution and the public school 
boys were found in any of the seven categories of this test, either among New 
York or Rochester groups” (13, p. 46). Result: negative. 

3. Babcock employed the Rogers Personality Test (254) on these same 
groups and found that again there were no significant differences between the 
normal and delinquent boys (13, p. 50). Result: negative. 

4. Bartlett and Haas employed the Bell Adjustment Inventory (17, 18, } 
268, 326) with 119 delinquents and 148 high school and grade school boys and 
found that although no significant differences existed between the two groups 
on its general social adjustment scale, ‘‘marked differences appeared in the 
degree of emotional adjustment”’ (15, p. 654). Result: mainly positive. 

5. Bartlett and Haas used the Woodworth-Mathews test on the same groups 


- 


and reported that “‘the delinquents made an average of 17.76 points, as com- , 


pared with the non-delinquent boys’ average of 10.21 points, indicating greater 
emotional instability in the delinquent group” (15, p. 654). Result: positive. 

6. Boynton and Walsworth examined 50 normal girls and 47 inmates of the 
Tennessee State Reform School, and found a critical ratio of 2.33 between the 
differences of the scores of these groups on the Maller personality test (32, p. 
86). Result: questionably positive. 

7. Boynton and Walsworth used the B.P.C. Personal Inventory with the 
same groups and found a critical ratio of 2.12 between them (32, p. 86). Result:° 
questionably positive. 
™ 8. Boynton and Walsworth reported the Bernreuter scales as achieving 
ratios ranging from .82 to 1.91 between the same delinquent and normal groups 
(32, p. 86). Result: negative. 

9. Boynton and Walsworth found the four Rogers scales attaining critical 
ratios ranging from .34 to 4.56 for the same groups (32, p. 86). Result: 
questionably positive. 

10. Bridges gave the Woodworth-Mathews questionnaire to 33 delinquent 
girls and reported that “‘these delinquent girls have as a group nearly twice as 
many of the abnormalities investigated [as have Mathews’ standardization 
group]. This difference is, however, probably not as great as it seems, since the 
average age of the delinquent group is greater than that of the Mathews cases, 
and she had shown that for unselected girls the number of symptomatic re- 
sponses increases with age”’ (33, p. 195). Result: questionably positive. 

11. Bridges administered the Woodworth P.D. Sheet to the same groups 
and found that “the delinquent girls do not differ so greatly from the women 
students. Fifty per cent of the women students and 60 per cent of the delin- 
quent girls have scores about 20, which in the dase of men is supposed to indi- 
cate marked instability” (33, p. 203). Result: mainly negative. 

12. Bridges and Bridges gave the Woodworth-Mathews Test to 98 delin- 
quent boys at the Boys’ Training Farm School in Quebec, and found that 
“their median was 21 symptomatic responses as compared with nine for the un- 
selected school boys studied by Mathews”’ (34, p. 455). They concluded that 
this was a significant difference. Result: positive. 


~ 
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13. Capwell gave the Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory (332, 333) 
to delinquent and non-delinquent adolescent girls and reported that ‘54% of 
/ the delinquents reached or exceeded the 75th percentile of the non-delinquents’ 

scores on the first examination and 51% did so on the second examination” (46, 
pp. 224-5; 47, pp. 291-2). Result: mainly positive. 

14. Casselberry gave the Neyman-Kohlstedt test (236, 294) to 329 delin- 
quent and 53 non-delinquent boys, finding that ‘‘delinquent boys are slightly 
more introverted than non-delinquents according to... this test’’ (48, p. 6), 
So little use was the test in discriminating delinquents from non-delinquents 
that he eliminated it from a diagnostic battery he was devising. Result: mainly 
negative. 

15. Casselberry gave the same groups the Woodworth P.D. sheet and found 
that while ‘‘as a group the delinquents appear to be less stable emotionally ac- 
cording to this test,”’ it did not have a high degree of discrimination. Again, he 
had to reject it from his diagnostic battery (48, p. 8). Result: questionably 
positive. 

\. 16. Casselberry used the Bernreuter with fhe same groups, and reported 
y_ that ‘‘this blank failed to show a significant difference between the delinquent 
and the non-delinquent groups in any of the scores obtainable from it’’ (48, p. 
17). Result: negative. 

17. Cavan found that the White House Scale (a questionnaire consisting of 
questions from the Cady, Mathews, and Slawson revisions of the Woodworth) 
“differentiates clearly’ between groups of adolescent delinquents and non- 
delinquents (51, p. 26). Result: positive. 

18. Courthial gave the Woodworth-Mathews test to 147 delinquent girls 

"in two reform schools and compared their scores to those of normal girls. His 
comment was that “‘the significance of the difference is more than twice what it 
should be in order to be perfectly reliable. Delinquént girls show . . . a tend- 
ency towards emotional instability and neurotic responses, such as are elicited 
by the test, to a much greater degree than well-adjusted girls’ (59, p. 55). Re- 
sult: positive. 

19. Cushing and Ruch administered the Woodworth-Cady test to 127 girls 
in the Iowa State Training School and to a control group of 50 normal girls. 
¢ They gave a critical ratio for the difference between the mean of the two groups 
of 8.8, which is highly significant (61, p. 4). Result: positive. 

20. Daniel employed the Woodworth-Mathews sheet with norma! and de- 
linquent boys and found “‘a reliable difference ... between the mean of the 
symptomatic responses . . . and the mean of .. . the delinquent boys,” but also 
found that “‘an analysis of the responses to the specific items revealed that as 
compared with the non-problem group a larger proportion of the delinquents 
gave unfavorable responses in 58% of the items. ... Statistically reliable dif- 
ferences between the percentages of unfavorable responses of the non-problem 
and delinquent boys. were found in 13 items” (62, p. 26). Result: mainly posi- 
tive. 

21. Daniel found that, for the same groups, the Maller Character Sketches 
gave more reliable differences than did the Woodworth-Mathews test results 
previously noted (62, p. 33). Result: positive. 

22. Harris tried the Maller Inventory on delinquent boys in a midwest 
state institution and reported that ‘whatever traits of personality adjustment 
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the Maller Inventory may measure, it does not appear to measure those traits 
which are related to successful behavior adjustment in the state school of this 
study” (115, p. 555). Result: negative. 

23. Horsch and Davis found that the Bernreuter emotional stability (B1i-N) 
scale differentiated reliably between normal high school students and delin- 
quents in the Colorado State Industrial School. It did not, however, reliably 
distinguish State Reformatory inmates from college students of equivalent ages 
(130, p. 62). Result: questionably positive. 

24. Houtchens used the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Test (133, 134, 
135/ 136, 137, 138, 139, 162) with delinquent and non-delinquent adolescents 
and concluded that “‘differences in delinquent and non-delinquent adolescents 
were found to be significant in all components except the epileptoid”’ (132, p. 
61). Result: positive. 

25. Landis found that the Thurstone Test “fails to give diagnostic re- 
sults when revised for use with juvenile delinquents” (168, p. 310). Result: 
negative. 

26. Landis reported that Heidbreder’s Temperament Test (123, 124) was of 
“much less value with juvenile delinquents” than with college groups (168, p. 
311). Result: mainly negative. 

27. Murray employed a personality test which she compiled largely from 
the Woodworth, Thurstone, and Laird tests and found that while it did not 
distinguish ordinary delinquents from non-delinquents, it did clearly differen- 
tiate from both these groups a specially selected experimental group of emotion- 
ally unstable male delinquents. She concluded: ‘86% of the experimental group 
score above the median of the control group, while only 10% of the control 
group score above the median of the experimental group” (222, p. 228). Result: 
positive. 

28. Reusser gave the Sweet test to 423 delinquents in the Iowa Training 
School for Boys and to 419 normal school boys. He found significant differences 
between the two groups on five of its scales, but not on the Self-criticism and 
Feeling of Inferiority scales (247, p. 33). Result: mainly positive. 

29. Slawson, giving the Woodworth-Mathews schedule to delinquent and 
normal groups of boys, found that “the delinquent boys as a whole are decid- 
edly inferior in the status of their emotional stability as compared with a fairly 
unselected group of boys” (282, p. 234); and that “there is an intimate asso- 
ciation between defective emotional makeup, as judged by the psychoneurotic 
responses made to the questions on this inventory, and male juvenile delin- 
quency” (281, p. 279). Result: positive. 

30. Smith prepared a questionnaire designed to measure inferiority feel- 
ings, gave it to normal children and juvenile court cases and reported recital 
ratios of 4.95, 2.41, 5.33, and 4.51 “‘in the direction of higher mean inferiority 
scores for Juvenile Court cases’’ (285, p. 633). Result: positive. 

31. Snyder administered the Woodworth-Mathews schedule to delinquent 
groups of boys and girls. She found that they gave only slightly higher percent- 
ages of unfavorable responses to the test than did the normal children on whom 
it was standardized, and concluded that “this may or may not indicate slightly 
greater emotional instability among these delinquent children’”’ (287, p. 183). 
Result: mainly negative. 

32. Washburne gave an early edition of his Social-Adjustment Inventory 
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to 50 normal high school students and 50 prisoners of the same age range and 
found a critical ratio of 6.40 between the results for these groups (332, p. 129). 
Result: positive. 

33. Wittman and Huffman gave the Bell Adjustment Inventory to normal 
high school students and to a group of teen-aged delinquents, and reported that 
“despite some rather marked differences on home adjustment and emotional 
adjustment... none of these differences are statistically significant. The wide 
range of scores for each group, from excellent to very poor adjustment in most 
categories, produced large standard deviations. There is a definite overlapping 
between the different groups” (351, pp. 178-179). Result: negative. 

34. Wittman and Huffman administered the Guilford Martin Inventory 
(105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 191) to the same groups of delinquents and normals 
and noted that ‘‘the greatest percentage of the controls and the delinquent 
boys are in the average and good adjustment ranges. Most of the delinquent 
girls are also in these ranges for health and social adjustment, but in home 
adjustment 44% are maladjusted and in the emotional 50% rate as poorly 
adjusted”’ (351, p. 180). Result: mainly negative. 


In sum: Of 34 tests of the validity of personality questionnaires in 
‘he diagnosis of delinquency, 15 have proven to be positive or mainly 
positive, 6 questionably positive, and 13 negative or mainly negative. 


VALIDATION BY PSYCHIATRIC OR PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 


The studies that may be found in the literature which report at- 
tempts to validate personality questionnaires by comparing scores of 
normal groups to which they have been given with those of psychiatri- 
cally or psychologically diagnosed neurotics, psychotics, or other ab- 
normals include the following: 


1. Anderson compared several case histories with Bernreuter test results, 
She gave no statistical evaluations, but concluded that ‘“‘the objective measures 

. may render essential service to psychological counseling by individuals 
properly qualified professionally’ (11, p. 469). Result: questionably positive. 

2. Bennett (19) and Slater (280) reported on the administration of a neu- 
rotic inventory devised by E. T. O. Slater to 80 patients in a neurosis centre of 
the British armed forces and to 80 normal controls. Although this inventory 
contained only eight questions in its Anxiety scale, seven in its Hysteria scale, 
and eight in its Depression scale, critical ratios of 8.78, 4.60, and 8.82 respec- 
tively were obtained between mean scores of the neurotics and normals (19, 
p. 273). Result: positive. 

3. Brown compared scores on his own Personal Inventory (37, 38) for groups 
of 77 neurotic and 200 normal boys, and found a critical ratio of 14.56 (38, 
p. 89). Result: positive. 

4. Darley had two counselors clinically interview 800 students and then 
gave them the Bell Adjustment Inventory. He found that it correctly diag- 
nosed only 48.8% of the males and 35.5% of the females (63, p. 636). Result: 
mainly negative. 

5. Darley utilized the Minnesota Inventory of Social Attitudes (347) on 
the same individuals, and found that it correctly diagnosed only 33.3% of the 
males and 40.0% of the females (63, p. 636). Result: mainly negative. 
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6. Darley and Ingle used the Bernreuter Inventory with 26 diagnosed psy- 
/chotics and reported it to be ineffective in identifying their emotional malad- 
justments (65, p. 341). Result: negative. 

7. De Angelis gave the Bernreuter schedule to 120 patients at the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute and concluded that ‘‘since only 40% of the 

v psychiatric cases scored above the 84th percentile, the test as now constructed 
is not particularly valid in the light of actual human experience’’ (67, p. 76). 
Result: mainly negative. 

8. Eysenck gave a composite personality questionnaire to hospitalized army 
neurotics and to normal army personnel. He found that it did not achieve ‘‘a 
high level of prediction” (73, p. 661). Result: mainly negative. 

9. Feder and Baer administered the Bernreuter Inventory to 82 University 
of Iowa girls and compared their scores with a clinical evaluation of their 
personality and adjustment. They concluded: “A large amount of disagree- 
ment was found between the Inventory scores and the actual behavior records 
of maladjustment”’ (75, p. 143). Result: negative. 

10. Feder and Mallet, using the Bell Adjustment Inventory on 21 diagnosed 
psychoneurotic and psychopathic college students and several classes of normal. 
students, reported that “it appears that paper and pencil personality ques- 
tionnaires of the types herein studied have doubtful validity for the discovefy 

| and diagnosis of personality maladjustments”’ (76, p. 15). Result: mainly nega- 
tive. 

11. Feder and Mallet found the same result for the Woodworth-House 

V Inventory with the same groups (76, p. 15). Result: mainly negative. 
12. Feder and Mallet reported the same result for the Thurstone Inventory 
" used with the same groups (76, p. 15). Result: mainly negative. 

13. Fisher and Watson gave their Inventory of Affective Tolerance (77, 
78, 340, 341, 342) to 11 normal subjects and to 11 diagnosed neurotics. They 
reported: ‘“The observed difference in scores between normal and neurotic sub- 
jects is statistically significant for both sexes’’ (78, p. 154). They also noted 
that their inventory did not differentiate between normal and psychotic groups, 
but claimed that it was not designed to do so (78, p. 156). Result: mainly posi- 
tive. 

14. Fisher and Hayes studied 416 normal Sarah Lawrence College students 

, and 25 who had been psychiatrically diagnosed as maladjusted. They found 
that there were significant differences between the mean scores of the two groups 
on five of the six Bernreuter scales (79, p. 87). Result: positive. 

15. Fleming gave the Woodworth P.D. Sheet to 341 Columbia college fresh- 
men, and checked its results with their college activities, social life, sleep, 

/ illness, in college, and other measures of school and personal adjustment. 
They found no significant correlations, and concluded that “prediction of 
behavior, within the range of activities examined, is not possible from the 
scores obtained on any of the tests’’ (82, p. 56). Result: negative. 

16. Fleming gave the Laird-Colgate Inventory (127, 165, 166, 167, 294) 
to 322 Columbia freshmen, and again found no significant correlation between 
their scores and their actual school and social life while at college (82, p. 56). 
Result: negative. 

17. Garrett and Schneck studied 256 diagnosed psychoneurotic soldiers with 
the Woodworth P.D. Sheet and compared their scores with those of 103 normal 
Columbia College freshmen. They reported that “we cannot distinguish be- 
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tween the different neuroses nor between normals and abnormals on the basis 
of the gross P.D. scores alone’”’ (90, p. 462). Result: negative. 

18. Garrett and Schneck gave the Woodworth P.D. Sheet to Columbia 
College freshmen and found that most of the high score or maladjusted men as 
designated by the test were actually getting along as well as were the normal 
scorers (90, p. 460). Result: mainly negative. 

19. Gilliland and Morgan gave the Neyman-Kohlstedt Extroversion-Intro- 
version Test to 22 Dementia Praecox and 16 Manic-Depressive patients, and 
discovered that ‘‘the test almost completely separated the two groups with only 
one case of overlapping”’ (95, pp. 301-302). Result: positive. 

20. Hanks compared the Thurstone-Clark scores of 92 freshmen at the 
University of Wisconsin with autobiographical records and materials from their 
college entrance application blanks and found a correlation of .57 between the 
two. He concluded: ‘“‘There were indications that personality test scores were 
to some degree predictable” (112, p. 68). Result: questionably positive. 

21. Hanna gave the Thurstone to 250 subjects applying for clinical assist- 
ance, previously dividing the group into adjusted and maladjusted subgroups. 
He reported that ‘‘as a group, those individuals considered sufficiently malad- 
justed as to require the services of a consulting psychologist or psychiatrist, 
showed far above average scores on the Personality Schedule”’ (113, p. 445), 
Result: positive. 

22. Harriman administered the Woodworth-House Inventory to students 
who were entering college and later examined 47 of these students who turned 
out to be maladjusted. He discovered that “the scores were definitely predictive 
of subsequent maladjustment in not more than 30% of the cases. Many 
students considered maladjusted by college officials, faculty members, and other 
students did not indicate their problems in the inventory” (114, p. 259). 
Result: mainly negative. 

23. Hathaway gave the Bell Adjustment Inventory to diagnosed psy- 
chopaths, and reported that “‘the Bell Adjustment Inventory has been unsatis- 
factory for this (diagnostic) purpose because it cuts off the normal scores too 
abruptly, not permitting extreme deviations in that direction” (120, p. 114). 
Result: negative. 

24. Hathaway gave the Bernreuter Inventory to the same group of psy- 
chopaths and found that they characteristically obtained extremely normal or 
adjusted scores on the B1-N scale: so that, if the test were scored backwards, 
or its scores interpreted opposite to the manner advised in the instruction 
booklet, it would be a good diagnostic instrument for differentiating psycho- 
pathic inferiors from normals (120, pp. 114-117). Result: positive. 

25. Hathaway found that, with the same group of constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiors, the Humm-Wadsworth test also gave characteristically shaped 
profiles for the group, if they were interpreted in an inverse manner to that 
advised in the instruction bookiet (120, pp. 114-117). Result: positive. 

26. Hollingworth gave the Woodworth P.D. Sheet to 117 neurotic soldiers 
during the First World War and found that 52 of them received scores which 
are ordinarily considered normal on this test, Giving the inventory again to 202 
neurotic soldiers after the armistice had been declared, he found that 151 of 
them received normal scores (128, p. 142). Result: negative. 

27. House adapted the Woodworth P.D. Sheet for use with college stu- 
dents, and administered it to normal, psychoneurotic and psychotic males, 
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He reported that ‘‘no sharp lines of demarcation exist between the unselected 
normals and the declared psychoneurotics. No clear lines of cleavage separate 
the psychoneurotics from the psychotics. The ‘normal curve of distribution’ 
is perfectly applicable to the so-called abnormals” (131, p. 19). Result: nega- 
tive. 

28. Humm and Humm, validating the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale against case studies taken before the tests were administered, found 
that ‘“‘there is, in general, strong agreement between the scores... and the 
findings of carefully conducted case studies’’ (135, p. 63). Result: positive. 

29. Ingles gave his own test of mental instability to 69 college students 
whom he had previously classified on the basis of the degree of mental instabil- 
ity judged to be present in each student. He found a coefficient of contingency 
of .78 for Form 1 and .81 for Form 2, “‘thus demonstrating a fairly high degree 
of validity as determined by this criterion”’ (143, p. 266). Result: positive. 

30. Jackson administered the California Personality Test (315, 316) to 100 
high school students and also had the students interviewed, rated by the ex- 


/ perimenter, and rated by their teachers and parents. He reported that “‘for 


five of the seven items of the entire self-adjustment schedule of traits utilized 
in this study, the group paper-pencil test yields the most effective evaluation” 
(145, p. 49). Result: mainly positive. 

31.. Jackson administered the Woody Student Inquiry blank to the same 
group and found that ‘‘the distribution of the effective evaluations by individual 
techniques discloses no particular pattern among the results. The interview 
procedure evaluates most effectively the traits of social adaptability, dominance, 
and phantasy, while teacher ratings contribute most effectively to the evalua- 
tions of the traits of inferiority and of seclusiveness. The traits of cooperative- 
ness and of self-assurance are most effectively evaluated through the group 
paper-pencil testing methods”’ (145, p. 52). Result: questionably positive. 

32. Johnson gave the Bernreuter Inventory to a group of subjects when 
they were presumably normal and when they were admittedly depressed and 
discovered that “‘the differences between the means for the two sets of Bern- 
reuter scores are not large, but they are in the expected direction, suggesting 
that a depressed mood is accompanied by increased score for neurotic tendency 
and introversion”’ (150, p. 518). Result: questionably positive. 

33. Landis, Ferrall and Page gave fear and anger questionnaires to a group 
of normal and abnormal subjects and concluded that “‘normal individuals re- 
port somewhat more intense fear and considerably more intense anger reactions 
than abnormal individuals” (170, p. 597). Result: mainly positive. 

34. Landis, Zubin and Katz gave the Bernreuter Inventory to normal sub- 

% jects and to neurotic and psychotic patients. They reported that it did not 
differentiate significantly between the two groups (173, p. 330). Result: 
negative. 

35. Landis, Zubin and Katz, using the same groups, found that the Page 
Questionnaire of Schizophrenic Traits likewise did not significantly differentiate 
normals from neurotic and psychotic patients (173, p. 330). Result: negative. 

_ 36. Landis, Zubin and Katz discovered that the Maller Character Sketches 
did significantly distinguish the psychoneurotic group from a normal control 
group, but stated that “overlap between the two groups is still present” (173, 
p. 330). Result: mainly positive. 


VY 37. Landis and Katz gave the Bernreuter Inventory to 224 psychotic and 
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neurotic patients of the New York Psychiatric Institute and noted that 25% 
scored above the 90th percentile and 10% scored below the 10th percentile on 
the schedule. They concluded: “It has been variously reported that those re- 
ceiving high scores are neurotic. Our study confirms this. However, the con- 
verse is not true. Those whose scores indicate that they are emotionally stable 
are not necessarily so. ... If an individual receives a low score, no conclusions 
concerning his emotional adjustment to life may be drawn’”’ (172, pp. 345, 354, 
356). Result: mainly negative. 

38. McCartney and Papurt gave a personal data questionnaire to prisoners 
at Elmira reformatory who were psychiatrically diagnosed and separated into 
normal and abnormal groups. They found a general tendency for normals to 
have lower pathological scores than other prisoners; but they reported no reli- 
able statistical differences between the groups (185, p. 106). Result: question- 
ably positive. 

39. Maslow, Hirsh, Stein and Honigman gave a Security-Insecurity ques- 
tionnaire to 122 college students and stated that it clearly differentiated well- 
adjusted from maladjusted subjects (207, p. 32). Result: positive. 

40. Marsh tested the effectiveness of the Bell Adjustment Inventory in 
distinguishing between normal and seriously maladjusted college women. He 
discovered that while the differences between the two groups on the home 
adjustment scale of the inventory “are in the expected direction, they are prob- 
ably not highly significant.” This scale, moreover, was the most useful one in 
the inventory for predicting social and emotional maladjustment in the college 
women studied (202, pp. 105-108). Result: mainly negative. 

41. Marshall used the Bernreuter schedule with 371 neuropsychiatric 
cases at the Lane Hospital of the Stanford Medical School and found that 
“50% of the psychoneurotics are more neurotic and more introverted than 
80% of normals; 20% of the men and 10% of the women score higher than any 
case reported by Bernreuter..:. The eight true schizophrenic males all rated 
above the 80th percentile on introversion, the 13 females rated about the 60th 
percentile; the four paranoid praecox cases of each sex, in contrast, all rated 
below the 50th percentile” (205, p. 601). Result: mainly positive. 

42. Mathews gave the Woodworth-Mathews inventory to normal and mal- 
adjusted children and reported that “children selected because they show nerv- 
ous or temperamental difficulties respond, as a whole, with more unfavorable 
answers than do those who are not so selected. ... These findings are not so 
convincing as we would like’’ (209, p. 38). Result: questionably positive. 

43. McNemar and Landis administered the Willoughby Emotional Matu- 
rity test (349, 350) to a group of psychopathic women, and concluded that “‘there 
is no evidence that emotional maturity, or whatever the scale as used measures, 
is related to age, educational status, or clinical diagnosis’’ (193, p. 318). Result: 
negative. 

44. Miles, Wilkins, Lester & Hutchens administered a Self-Descriptive 
Inventory to 2,543 successful and 921 failing Marine Corps recruits, and re- 
ported that “a score of 6 or over would select 80% of all failures (hits), 24% of 
all successes (false positives) and would miss 20% of all failures. The chi- 
square test at this score level indicates that so great a difference would arise 
less than one time in 100 by chance from similar random samples of the two 
groups if they were from a population actually homogeneous as to scores” 
(216, p. 256). Result: mainly positive. 
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45. Mittelmann, reporting on the administration of the Cornell Selectee 
Index (360) to 1200 army inductees, stated that “between 80 and 90% of 
those rejected or discharged are screened by the test. In achieving these fig- 
ures about 10% of the healthy population is also screened”’ (217, p. 30). Result: 
mainly positive. 

46. Mittelmann, writing about the application of the Cornell Selectee Index 
to 120 army hospital cases, 30% of whom were diagnosed neurotics, noted that 
“35% of the 120 patients were screened by the test. This number includes 87% 
of those found to have neuropsychiatric disturbances upon interview and a 
small number of subjects with mild neuroses and bad morale, as well as some 
false positives’ (217, p. 30). Result: positive. 

47. Morgan had an adaptation of the Thurstone Inventory administered 
to students entering college, and compared 146 well-adjusted subjects to 41 who 
were found to be neurotic by observation of friends, family, and personnel 
workers. He concluded: ‘‘This large group... showed no unusual or unique 
tendencies in either section which might indicate the effectiveness of the 
neurotic inventory as an instrument effective in pointing out neurotic individ- 
uals” (219, p. 184). Result: negative. 

48. Neyman and Kohlstedt gave their Extroversion-Introversion test to 
100 schizophrenics and 100 manic-depressive patients, and stated that “in 
a total of 200 patients examined there is 1% failures, 6% ill-defined reactions 
and 93% who gave scores exactly corresponding to their reaction types” 
(226, p. 486). Result: positive. 

49. Page gave the Bernreuter Personality Inventory to 100 normal army 
trainees and to a matched group of 100 diagnosed psychoneurotics and found 
significant differences on the test between the two groups (229, p. 647). Result: 
positive. 

50. Page, using the Psychoneurotic Inventory (which he compiled from the 
Bernreuter and the Psychosomatic Inventories), tested 500 undiagnosed army 
trainees, and found that ‘‘the Inventory had a coefficient of correlation with the 
psychiatric diagnosis of .78” (229, p. 657). Result: mainly positive. 

51. Page, employing the Psychosomatic Inventory (186, 187), again found 
significant differences between matched groups of normal army trainees and 
diagnosed psychoneurotics (229, p. 647). Result: positive. 

52. Page, Landis and Katz gave a special questionnaire on schizophrenic 
traits to 100 manic-depressives, 125 schizophrenics, and 240 normals. They 
found that “the lower scores made by the manic-depressive patients as com- 
pared with the other two groups is completely reliable. The difference in mean 
score between the normal and schizophrenic group is not significant. ... The 
normal and schizophrenic group possess on the average about the same number 
of schizophrenic traits” (230, p. 1217). Result: questionably positive. 

53. Papurt administered the Woodworth P.D. Sheet to 50 female and 50 
male patients at the Psychopathic ward of the Cleveland Hospital. He noted 
that “22% of the patients gave test results which according to Franz would 

_ Classify these patients as decidedly normal; and yet each had been found insane 
by a staff of expert psychiatrists . . . 86% of the male patients had less than 
30 pathological answers and 90% of the females had less than 30 pathological 
answers” (233, p. 344). Result: mainly negative. 

54. Pedersen, giving the Bell Adjustment Inventory to 380 women fresh- 


| /men at the University of Rochester, and gathering case materials on these 
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| women, found that the health adjustment and social adjustment scales were 
fairly valid, but that the home adjustment and emotional adjustment scales 
were not. She concluded: ‘‘There is no real difference between the emotional 
scores of individuals rated emotionally maladjusted and other individuals” 
(234, pp. 229-236). Result: mainly negative. 

55. Pescor experimented with 800 inmates of the U. S. Northeastern Peni- 
tentiary Hospital by administering the Woodworth P.D. Sheet. He found that 
the emotionally unstable group, as diagnosed by the Woodworth test, ‘‘showed 
greater inability to make a satisfactory adjustment as exemplified by more 
frequent attendance on sick line, more admissions to the hospital, more assign- 
ment to quarters and convalescent detail because of illness and more frequent 
subjection to diciplinary measures than the control group.... The findings 
on the Woodworth P.D. Sheet were correct in about 85% of the cases as re- 
vealed by subsequent observation” (237, p. 393). Result: mainly positive. 

56. Poe Eng Yu, upon administering the Bernreuter P.I. schedule to 
manic-depressive and schizophrenic patients, found that it differentiated the 
manic-depressives from the schizophrenics only slightly, and ‘‘not sufficiently 
to warrant its use as a diagnostic tool.’’ It did, however, differentiate normals 
from manic-depressives and schizophrenics (243, p. 587). Result: questionably 
positive. 

57. Reed and Wittman gave the Humm-Wadsworth test to 417 psychiatric 
patients at the Elgin State Hospital and to a control group of 217 normals, 
They found that while the Normal and Cycloid components of the test differ- 
entiated controls from experimental group, the Schizoid, Hysteroid, and Epi- 
leptoid scales did not. They concluded that ‘‘Normal and Cycloid components 
coincide with psychiatric diagnosis. Other components do not’’ (245, p. 592). 
Result: questionably positive. 

58. Roberts and Fisher gave the Bernreuter Inventory to 35 students at 
New York University after a trained interviewer had previously diagnosed each 
student by means of a 30 to 60-minute interview. They obtained a correla- 
tion of .317 between interviewer's diagnoses and Bernreuter scores, and noted 
that “this correlation is too low to be significant”’ (252, p. 92). Result: mainly 
negative. 

59. Rosenwald administered the California Personality Scale to schizo- 
phrenic and manic depressive patients and to an adequate control group. He 
reported that “‘it failed to differentiate the psychotic groups or show significant 
differences between experimental and control groups. The low positive correla- 
tion with an apparently valid prognostic scale indicates its undesirability as 
an aid in psychiatric diagnosis’ (358, p. 599). Result: negative. 

60. Runner and Seaver gave a personality analysis test to 73 poorly adjusted 
and 87 well-adjusted adults, and stated that ‘‘a significant ratio of difference ol 
13.75 was found between the two groups’’ (267, p. 222). Result: positive. 

61. St. Clair administered the Bernreuter scales to 729 male and 433 female 
freshmen at Temple University. He checked their scores on the Bernreuter 
against information obtained from these students on other questionnaires which 
asked them about health, home conditions, personal problems, previous inter- 
ests and activities, and certain social attitudes. His conclusion was: “The 
Bernreuter scale appears to have a degree of validity as a measure of per 
sonality traits’ (270, p. 531). Result: mainly positive. ; 
62. Sargent, in a footnote to her study of projection in paper and penal, 
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personality tests, reported that “in a recent reading of state hospital records 
the writer noted that a large majority gained scores of Excellent Adjustment 
on a well-known inventory which has since been abandoned by the institution 
for this reason”’ (271, p. 1). Result: negative. 

63. Schott administered the Thurstone test to 300 neuropsychiatrically 
diagnosed patients and found that while there was “‘a marked difference in the 
distribution when the scores of our patients are compared with those of Thur- 
stone’s college subjects, and with those of 200 normal subjects... the test 
failed to indicate the degree of maladjustment in individual cases’’ (273, p. 
239). Result: mainly positive. 

64. Seibert gave the Johnson Temperament Analysis test to 154 incoming 
women students in Green Mountain Junior College, and commented on the 
significance of the fact that of the 21 students with measured indications of 
maladjustment on this test who later presented themselves for counseling, con- 
firmation of their maladjustment was found in each case. He concluded: ‘‘Ex- 
perience of one year warrants the further use of this device in a battery of tests 
on the basis of its value as an aid in the detection of women students with 
undesirable and ineffective traits of temperament” (275, p. 194). Result: 
positive. 

65. Stagner used the Bernreuter test with a group of college students, and 
then interviewed those students who came to his office to get the results of their 
tests. He stated, on the basis of this check-up, that ‘‘the validities of the scales 
Bi-N and B2-S of the Bernreuter are high’’ (295, p. 418). Result: positive. 

66. Stogdill and Thomas gave the Bernreuter inventory to well-adjusted 
and maladjusted college students and found that ‘‘as a measure of adjustment 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory appears to be very helpful in discriminat- 
ing between well-adjusted and maladjusted students” (297, p. 313). Result: 
positive. 

67. Sweet gave his own personality test to 62 institutionalized delinquents 
on whom intensive case studies were made. He found that the case studies 
agreed with personality test scores 32 times, agreed partially in 11 instances, 
and disagreed in 14 cases (300, p. 33). Result: questionably positive. 

68. Travis examined ten subjects with his own personality questionnaire 
after obtaining extensive case histories on them, and found a 60% to 95% agree- 
ment between the questionnaire results and the histories. ‘‘There was a rather 
high relationship,’’ he claimed, ‘‘between the individual’s characteristic reac- 
tions to the test and his mental conflicts’’ (317, p. 418). Result: mainly positive. 

69. Turney and Collins gave the Bernreuter test to 21 high school students 
in Leroy, Kansas, and reported, without any statistical confirmation, that ‘‘the 
test results were corroborated by case studies of both experimental and control 
groups. These case studies indicate that the test results are valid’’ (324, p. 
553). Result: mainly positive. 

70. Turney and Collins made the same report for the use of the Thurstone 
test with the same group (324, p. 553). Result: mainly positive. 

71. Turney and Collins made the same report for the use of the Maller test 
with the same group (324, p. 553). Result: mainly positive. 

72, Warner and Gallico administered the Cornell Service Index to 242 
naval neuropsychiatric patients and stated that ‘‘the results obtained distin- 
guish with a high degree of accuracy patients without apparent personality dis- 
turbances from those who present psychiatric complaints of significant degree. 


\ 
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The form does not effect a very clear separation between mild and severe per- 
sonality disturbances, though it is of some help in this differentiation. The form 
does not reveal adequately the histories of subjects who are lacking in aware- 
ness of their difficulties. It does not cover many cases of conversion hysteria, 
and it does not concern itself with sexual disturbances’’ (331, p. 217). Result; 
mainly positive. 

73. Watson gave the Watson-Fisher Test of Affective Tolerance to college 
students who came voluntarily to the Student Personnel Bureau of the City 
College of New York for help in regard to some problems, and found that ‘‘male 
students, who are found to need assistance in regard to affective problems 


through the medium of a Student Personnel Bureau... score significantly 
lower on the ‘Inventory of Affective Tolerance’ than those needing assistance in 
regard to other matters.... It would appear, then, emotional maladjustment 


or, as the writer would prefer to call it, lack of affective tolerance, can be identi- 
fied in male college students with considerable success by use of this inventory” 
(341, pp. 13-14). Result: positive. 

74. Weider, Brodman, Mittelman, Wechsler and Wolff, reporting on the 
administration of the Cornell Index to 970 enlisted army and navy men, 539 
of whom were normal controls and the rest diagnosed psychoneurotics, con- 
cluded that “by means of the Index score a sharp differentiation can be made 
between persons with little or no psychoneurosis and those in whom psycho- 
neurosis interferes or may interfere seriously with military performance. 
Ninety-eight per cent of severe psychoneurotics are detected while 3.5 per cent 
of ostensibly healthy persons are found to have poor scores’’ (343, p. 5). Result: 
positive. 

75. Wittman and Huffman gave the Bell Adjustment Inventory to 191 
normal high school students and to 223 psychotics of the same age range and 
found that the scores of the psychotics did not differ reliably from those of the 
normals (351, pp. 178-179). Result: negative. 


In sum: Of 75 attempts to validate personality questionnaires 
against psychiatric or psychological diagnoses, 36 have shown positive, 
9 questionably positive, and 30 negative results. 


VALIDITY BY RATING DIAGNOsIS 


There have been a good many reports in the literature of attempts 
to validate personality questionnaires by checking their results against 
respondents’ ratings by others who presumably know them pretty well: 
for example, by the subjects’ teachers, friends, or associates. These in- 
clude the following studies: 


1. Allen administered Flugel’s personality questionnaire to 60 students from 
University College, London, and had them rated by two friends. Correlation 
between the questionnaire scores and the ratings of the first friend was .49, 
and between scores and the ratings of the second friend was .41 (5, p. 41). 
Result: questionably positive. 

2. Allport validated his original Ascendance-Submission questionnaire (7, 
16, 36, 264, 330) against associates’ ratings of his subjects and found a correla- 
tion coefficient of .459 between the two. He admitted, however, that “inasmuch 
as the same ratings were employed to secure the score values and to obtain 
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these measures of validation, the correlations are probably too high’”’ (7, p. 
133). Result: questionably positive. 

3. Bernreuter gave his own Self-Sufficiency Test (which was later incor- 
porated into his Personality Inventory) to 388 college men and 456 college 
women, and noted that “‘all of the ratings (of their associates) correlate posi- 
tively with scores in the SS test.’’ The final correlation between associates’ 
ratings and SS test scores, however, was only .44 (27, p. 299). Result: ques- 
tionably positive. 

4. Broom gave the Laird-Colgate Inventory to college juniors and seniors 
and had them rated by their associates. His conclusion was that “in terms of the 
criterion set up, the findings of the rating scale, the test has a satisfactory degre 
of validity, since the coefficients are indicative of marked correlation” (35, 
p. 123). Result: positive. 

5. Burks reported on the administration of the Bernreuter Inventory to 50 
freshman girls at Mills College. Eight pooled ratings by hall officers and the 
head resident of these students were correlated with the test scores, the correla- 
tion coefficient for the B1-N scale being .21x (39, p. 148). Result: mainly nega- 
tive. 

6. Cady gave the Woodworth-Cady test to 150 boys whom he had rated, by 
their teachers, on incorrigibility. He stated that “correction for attenuation 
failed to yield coefficients in excess of .55. We must conclude, therefore, that 
these tests do not measure incorrigibility as indicated by the criterion used, 
although the latter has a very high reliability” (44, p. 120). Result: mainly 
negative. 

7. Campbell gave a questionnaire employing the Freyd Intro-Extroversion 
list to insane subjects who were also rated by physicians associated with them, 
and reported that “‘the correlations between the ratings of self and associates 
was .37”’ (45, p. 481). Result: mainly negative. 

8. Casselberry had 70 office workers rated by their associates, and then ad- 
ministered the Bernreuter Inventory to them. He noted a correlation coefficient 
of 47 between the test scores and the ratings, and concluded that ‘‘this would 


“seem to indicate a certain degree of ability on the part of the Inventory to 


measure personality”’ (49, p. 583). Result: questionably positive. 

9, Clark and Smith had 138 students at the Rochester Atheneum and Me- 
chanics Institute rated by faculty members, and then had these ratings checked 
by school‘counselors. They found that the correlation between the ratings and 
the students’ scores on the Bell Adjustment Inventory was quite low (52, p. 
84). Result: mainly negative. 

10. Clark and Smith reported the same result for the same group with the 
Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory. They concluded that “all of the 
positive correlations are so low as to invalidate them for individual prognostic 
purposes” (52, p. 86). Result: negative. 

11. Cook gave the Bernreuter Inventory to 100 subjects who were then 
rated by four independent estimators who knew them well. He stated that “‘in 
eight cases out of one hundred, there was a marked differeuce (approximately 
50%) between the two evaluations, and in each case this was due to a relatively 
low estimate of neurotic tendencies on the Bernreuter scale in conjunction with 
high B2-S and B4-D scores” (57, p. 159). Result: mainly positive. 

12. Drake, Roslow and Bennett gave the Link P.Q. Inventory to 70 high 
school boys and 44 girls and had them rated by their peers. They found 
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“significant positive correlation exists between four scales of the P.Q. test and 
the judgment of classmates”’ (68, p. 213). Result: positive. 

13. Flemming and Flemming gave the Woodworth- Mathews test to 88 girls 
at the Horace Mann High School, New York City, and discovered that “the 


, correlation of —.148 betweon teachers’ estimates of emotional balance and the 


Mathews revision of the Woodworth P.D. questionnaire shows no relation be- 
tween this supposed test of emotional stability and the criterion of teacher's 
estimates of emotional balance as defined in this study .... It is necessary to 
conclude that the test is not a valid test of emotional balance” (84, p. 505), 
Result: negative. 

14. Guilford and Martin gave their own personality test to University of 
Southern California students and had five friends of each student rate their 
subjects. They reported that ‘“‘evidence from self-ratings and ratings by close 
associates shows that the scores for Factors S, D, and R are quite valid. Ratings 
for Factors T and C were not themselves sufficiently acceptable as criteria 
against which to validate scores for those factors” (109, p. 229). Result: mainly 
positive. 

15. Hunt gave the George Washington Social Intelligence Test to 98 sales 
employees who were rated by their executive superiors, and found a correlation 
of .61 between the ratings and the test scores. She gave the same test to a group 
of college students who had been rated by their teachers and by sorority and 
fraternity associates and found correlations between the ratings and the scores 
averaging about .40 (140, p. 324). Result: questionably positive. 

16. Jarvis and Johns gave the Bernreuter Inventory to 148 students at the 
Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics Institute and had them rated by several 
counselors who were well-acquainted with the students. They reported: “The 
relation between the scores made on the Bernreuter Inventory and ratings 
given by counselors varied markedly from counselor to counselor, with the 
coefficients of correlation ranging from —.15 to .14.... The Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory offers little advantage in the isolation of personality prob- 
lems peculiar to our particular educational situation’”’ (147, p. 9). Result: 
negative. 

17. Jasper gave his own Depression-Elation test to 34 College seniors and 
had them ranked by six professors and by their class officers. He obtained a 
correlation of .71 between the ratings and the test scores, and noted that ‘“‘when 
the coefficient of validity obtained from the pooled judgments is corrected for 
attenuation it is raised to r=.95"’ (148, p. 315). Result: positive. 

18. Keys and Guilford examined 197 boys and 208 girls in Chico, California 
high schools with the Bernreuter Inventory, and also had the students rated by 
their homeroom teachers and by their principal, counselors, and dean. They 
found that the correlation between the test scores and the ratings were not 
“sufficient for accurate prediction of the behavior of individuals pupils” (153, 
p. 652). Result: mainly negative. 

19. Keys and Guilford, using the Bell Adjustment Inventory on the same 
group, found the same negative results (153, p. 652). Result: mainly nega- 
i tive. 

20. Keys and Guilford, using the Loofbourow-Keys Inventory with the 
same groups, found only slightly better results, and reported that the scores 
‘‘must be regarded as suggestive only”’ (153, p. 652). Result: mainly negative. 

21. Keys and Whiteside administered the Woodworth-Cady test to 182 


V grade school children who had been rated by their teachers. They concluded: 
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“Children’s scores on the Woodworth-Cady questionnaire of Psychological 
Symptoms correlate well (in this study .53+.036) with an average of teachers 
ratings of these children on nervous and emotional traits” (154, p. 441). Result: 
questionably positive. 

22. Landis gave the Thurstone test to 112 girls committed to Long Lane 
Farm and checked their scores against periodical character ra.ings by matrons 
in charge of the girls. He stated that ‘‘it seems only fair to conclude that either 

vy the tests which we used did not bear any essential correspondence to the char- 
acter traits as they were formulated by the institution authorities or that the 
character traits had not afforded well-defined entities which are open for experi- 
mental classifications’’ (168, p. 301). Result: negative. 

23. Landis, Gullette and Jacobsen administered the Woodworth P.D. Sheet 

/ to 12 men, 12 women and one boy, and had these subjects rated by their associ- 
ates. They found a correlation of .31 between the ratings and the test scores. 
(171, p. 232). Result: mainly negative. 

24. Marsh had the hall counsélors at Stephens College rate first-year women 
and divide them into successful and unsuccessful groupings. He found that 
when the Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory was given to these college 
women, “neither total adjustment scores, nor sub-test adjustment scores 
can be used to predict the behavior of first-year college women’”’ (203, p. 293). 
Result: negative. 

25. McKinney had fraternity brothers rate each other and then gave the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule to groups of well- and poorly-adjusted stu- 
dents selected by these ratings. He noted that “the scores on the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule show a statistically reliable difference between the two 
groups’ (192, p. 442). Result: positive. 

26. Naccarti and Garrett gave the Woodworth P.D. Sheet to 54 Columbia 
College students who were rated by their instructors at the beginning and end 
of a school term. They found that the group of students designated as neurotic 
was “considerably lower in the average rating for emotional stability, both in 
self-estimate and instructor’s estimate. This result would tend to increase the 
probability of real differences in emotional stability, which has been strongly 
suggested by the results from the Woodworth P.D. Sheet’’ (224, pp. 261-262). 
Result: positive. 

27. Oliver had subjects rate themselves on an extro-introversion question- 
naire and then had their friends rate them on the same traits. He concluded 

that “subjects who would be classed as extroverts or introverts by their own 
ratings would by no means necessarily be so classed by the ratings of their 
friends” (227, p. 351). Result: mainly negative. 

28. Pallister gave Lecky’s Individuality Record to 200 Barnard women 
and also had them rated by three of their classmates. She reported that ‘‘the 
validity of the questionnaire is roughly indicated by the general higher average 
WA (withdrawal) score of those whom associates rate as falling on the inferior 
side than of those falling on the superior side of the average on a number of 
rating scales which deal with characteristics studied in the various categories 
of the Individuality Record.”’ However, for 108 subjects, her tables show criti- 
cal ratios of only 1.0056 for the trait of ‘‘nervousness” and .9931 for ‘‘tem- 
perament”’ (232, pp. 53-4). Result: mainly negative. 

29. Peters administered Bernreuter, Bell, and Link P.Q. Inventories to 

_ sroups of subjects and had these checked against Guess Who ratings by their 
associates. He concluded: ‘‘The validity correlations ranged from —.078 to 
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.503 and averaged about .26. All but two of them were highly significant statis- 
tically”’ (238, p. 453). By “highly significant statistically,’’ he probably means 
significantly different from zero. Result: mainly negative. 

30. Pintner and Forlano gave their Aspects of Personality Inventory 
(240, 241, 242) to 582 grade school children, and had the children’s teachers rate 
them on their outstanding personality characteristics. Comparing the test 
scores to the teacher-rated groupings of the children, they stated that ‘the 
differences between the means were in general rather small, but the general 
trend of the difference seemed to be in the expected Girection” (240, pp. 30-1), 
Result: mainly negative. 

31. Reed administered the Bernreuter Inventory to 259 Freshmen entering 
Fort Hays Kansas State College and had their teachers later rate them on the 
same traits covered by this test. He concluded that “the Bernreuter scores 
have little or no relationship with ratings of traits by the same men as they 
are given by teachers well acquainted with the pupils rated’’ (244, p. 435), 
Result: negative. 

32. Root gave his own Introversion-Extraversion Test (256) to 78 subjects, 
subjects, and had them rated on introversion-extroversion by two psychology 
instructors and one graduate student who were acquainted with them. He re- 
ported a decided difference in the scores of the five respective groups into which 
the raters divided these subjects (255, p. 252). Result: positive. 

33. Root and Root gave the Neyman-Kohlstedt Diagnostic Test to stu- 
dents who were rated by a jury of two psychologists and two graduate students 
on a five-point scale for introversion-extroversion. They found that ‘‘this study 
of the Neyman-Kohlstedt test tends to corroborate the findings of the de- 
signers” (257, p. 421). Result: mainly positive. 

34. Roslow gave the Link P.Q. test to 34 girls in a private school, and re- 
ported that when the rank order coefficients between their scores and their 
teachers’ ratings on corresponding questions were examined, they were found 
to “range from .33 to .74 and indicate marked agreement between the P.Q. 
test results and the teachers’ composite answers’’ (260, p. 539). Result: ques- 
tionably positive. 

35. Schwegler gave a questionnaire consisting of 31 items taken mainly 
from the Woodworth P.D. Sheet to 206 individuals, half of whom had been 
rated as introverts and half of whom had been rated as extroverts by several of 
their teachers. He found a critical ratio of 6.3 between the mean scores of the 
two groups on this test (274, p. 138). Result: positive. 

36. Smith gave his own Inventory for the Measurement of Inferiority 
Feelings to 154 high school students and also had them rated by their teachers, 
class advisers, and two friends. He stated that ‘the correlations are all low” 
(286, p. 83). Result: negative. 

37. Thompson gave the Link P.Q. test to 146 boys and 113 girls attend- 
ing junior high school at Moosehart, Illinois, and reported that ‘‘with the 
exception of economic self-determination, sub-trait and extroversion scores 
were found to be in essential agreement with ratings by the Dean of Men in 
selecting boys with the greatest and least amount of each trait. Similar ratings 
by the Dean of Women for the girls did not agree so well with test scores” 
(310, p. 288). Result: questionably positive. 

38. Traxler administered the Bell Adjustment Inventory to 33 high school 
students whom he had rated by from three to eight teachers on the traits it 


“ endeavors to score. He found that the correlations between its emotional 
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adjustment scale and the teachers’ ratings was .318; and the correlation be-) 
tween the total Bell scores and the ratings was .463. He concluded that “‘the 
low correlations of the scores with teacher judgment fail to substantiate the 
validity of the inventory”’ (319, p. 677). Result: mainly negative. 

39. Travis employed his own diagnostic questionnaire on three well-known 
individuals whom he had rated by 20 of their intimate associates, and found 
correlations of .49, .24, and .07 between the test scores and the ratings. He then 
had eight teachers rate 63 pupils to whom he had given the test, and reported 
a correlation of .19 between their ratings and the pupils’ test scores (317, p. 
412). Result: mainly negative. 

40. Turney and Fee gave the Bell Adjustment Inventory to 85 pupils 
at the University of Kansas and had them rated by 15 teachers and super- 
visors. The reliability of the ratings themselves was high, ranging from .7574 
to .869; but the correlations between the ratings and the Bell scores were only 
.279 and .215. They note that “if the ratings are highly valid then it follows 
that the Adjustment Inventory does not possess a high degree of validity” 
(325, p. 196). Result: mainly negative. 

41. Washburne gave his OSPA Social Adjustment test to 74 matched pub- 
lic schools boys and girls whom teachers and principals had rated as having 
exceptionally good or exceptionally poor adjustment, and found a critical 
ratio of the difference between the mean scores of the two groups of 8.57 (332, 
p. 129). Result: positive. 

42. Wasson checked college students’ scores on the Wilboughby Emotional 
Maturity scale against outside ratings of these students and found correla- 
tions between .60 to .70, which he considered to demonstrate ‘‘rather low”’ 
validity (334, p. 362). Result: questionably positive. 

43. Whitman gave a modified Laird-Colgate Inventory to 80 students in 
an elementary class in psychology, and had the students rated by two of their 
friends. He reported that ‘“‘the results for validity give a correlation of 
576 with a P.E. of .054”’ (344, p. 503). Result: questionably positive. 

44. Wrightstone gave the Woodworth-Mathews P.D. sheet to 92 Junior 
high school students and had their scores compared with case studies by visiting- 
teachers and with systematic observations by other teachers. He gave no statis- 
tical data for the test as a whole, but stated that in items such as social 
adjustment, home conditions, nervous habits, daydreaming, fear of things, perse- 
cution complex, and phobias or manias, there was an agreement of 91.3% be- 
tween independent analyses by the investigator and descriptions by the school 
staff (354, p. 44). Result: positive. 


In sum: Of 44 attempts to validate personality questionnaires 
against the ratings given to respondents by their teachers, friends, or 
associates, results have been positive in 12 cases, questionably positive 
in 10, and negative in 22. 


VALIDATION ACCORDING TO TEST INTERCORRELATIONS 


Paper and pencil personality questionnaires have largely been based 
on questions taken from previously constructed schedules, and some of 
them have been frankly validated by their authors against the tests on 
which they were based. While this method of validation is, to say the 
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INTERCORRELATIONS OF PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRES 


ALBERT ELLIS 
TABLE I 














; Ousstlonnsives Intercor- Indication 
Investigators Investigated relations of 
Found Validity 
Adams (1, p. 147) Adams-Lepley and Bern- .00to .42 Mainly negative 
reuter 
Bernreuter (25, p. 384) Bernreuter and Thurstone .84to 1.00 Positive 
Bernreuter (25, p. 384) Bernreuter and Laird .84to 1.00 Positive 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Laird and Root .384 Mainly negative 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Heidbreder and Root .346 Mainly negative 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) | Heidbreder and Laird 444 Questionably 
positive 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Root and Neyman-Kohl- .602 Questionably 
stedt positive 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Laird and Neyman-Kohl- .248 Mainly negative 
stedt 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Heidbreder and Neyman- .280 Mainly negative 
Kohlstedt 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Willoughby and Root .369 Mainly negative 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Willoughby and Laird -422 Questionably 
positive 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) | Willoughby and Heidbreder .478 Questionably 
positive 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Willoughby and Neyman- .220 Mainly negative 
Kohlstedt 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Root and Bernreuter .298 Mainly negative 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Laird and Bernreuter .382 Mainly negative 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Heidbreder and Bernreuter .514 Questionably 
positive 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) Neyman-Kohlstedt and .162 Negative 
Bernreuter 
Bernreuter (26, p. 195) | Willoughby and Bernreuter .646 Questionably 
positive 
Boynton and Walsworth Maller and B.P.C. 53 Questionably 
(32, p. 90) positive 
Boynton and Walsworth Maller and Bernreuter .67 Questionably 
(32, p. 90) positive 
Boynton and Walsworth Maller and Rogers 12 Negative 
(32, p. 90) 
Boynton and Walsworth Bernreuter and B.P.C. .65 Questionably 
(32, p. 90) positive 
Boynton and Walsworth Bernreuter and Rogers 10 Negative 
(32, p. 90) 
Boynton and Walsworth B.P.C. and Rogers .33 Mainly negative 
(32, p. 90) 
Clark and Smith Bell and Washburne .288 Mainly negative 
(52, p. 88) 
Gilliland (94, p. 409) Bernreuter and Laird 47 Questionably 
positive 
Gilliland (94, p. 409) Bernreuter and Marston .37 Mainly negative 
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TABLE I—(continued) 
Oiddidihinlens Intercor- Indication 
Investigators Investicated relations of 
. Found Validity 
Gilliland (94, p. 409) Bernreuter and — .09 Negative 
Northwestern I-E 
Gilliland (94, p. 409) Laird and Marston .30 Mainly negative 
Gilliland (94, p. 409) Laird and Northwestern .10 Negative 
Gilliland (94, p. 409) Marston and Northwestern .25 Mainly negative 
Greene and Staton Bernreuter and Willoughby .37 Mainly negative 
(99, p. 655) 
Greene & Staton Bernreuter and Bell — .62 Questionably 
(99, p. 655) positive 
Greene & Staton Bell and Willoughby we Questionably 
(99, p. 655) positive 
Jackson (144, p. 197) California and Woody — .38 to .50 Mainly negative 
Jasper (148, p. 315) Jackson Depression-Elation 10w Negative 
and Conklin 
Page (229, p. 649) Bernreuter and Psychosoma- .63 Questionably 
tic positive 
Perry (236, p. 93) Bernreuter and Laird .632 Questionably 
positive 
Pintner (239, p. 766) Bernreuter and Thurstone .79 Mainly positive 
Root (255, p. 252) Root and Neyman-Kohlstedt .831 Positive 
Smith (285, p. 83) Smith Inferiority Feeling and .60 Questionably 
Bernreuter positive 
Sperling (292, p. 297) Sperling Human Behavior .736 Mainly positive 
and Bell 
Sperling (292, p. 297) Sperling Human Behavior .748 Mainly positive 
and Thurstone 
Sperling (292, p. 297) Bell and Thurstone .785 Mainly positive 
Stagner (293, p. 462) Neyman-Kohlsted and Laird — .392 Mainly negative 
Stagner (293, p. 462) Thurstone and Laird .530 Questionably 
positive 
Stagner (293, p. 462) Thurstone and Neyman- — .340 Mainly negative 
Kohlstedt 
Tubbs (323, p. 350) Adams-Lepley and low Negative 
Bernreuter 
Wasson (334, p. 362) Willoughby and Humm- high Positive 
Wadsworth 
Watson (340, p. 85) Watson-Fisher and .66 Questionably 
Bernreuter positive 
Watson (340, p. 85) Watson-Fisher and .70 Mainly positive 
Willoughby 
Watson (340, p. 85) Watson-Fisher and Bell .56 Questionably 
positive 
Watson (340, p. 85) Watson-Fisher and Laird .30 Mainly negative 
Watson and Fisher Watson-Fisher Affective Po- low Negative 
(342, p. 148) tency and Bernreuter 
Watson and Fisher Watson-Fisher Affective Po- low Negative 
(342, p. 148) tency and Willoughby 
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least, highly suspect, it is nonetheless true that intercorrelations between 
personality inventories may afford us an inferential estimate of their 
validity. If two tests, particularly questionnaires which have a similar 
format and content, are designed to measure the same trait, and they 
correlate highly with each other when used with the same groups, we 
have no adequate proof that they actually measure that trait; but we 
do know that they measure something in a consistent manner. Similarly, 
if the same two tests have a very low intercorrelation, we may justifiably 
infer that at least one of them does mot measure the trait in question 
(while the other one may or may not measure it accurately). 

A review of the experiments which have brought forth intercorrela- 
tion figures for various personality questionnaires may consequently 
add to our knowledge of the general validity to be expected from such 
schedules. Making such a review, we find 55 reported studies, which we 
list in Table I. 

It can be seen from an examination of Table I that of 55 attempts to 
intercorrelate similar personality questionnaires, 9 gave positive, 18 
questionably positive, and 28 negative indications of validity. 


VALIDATION ACCORDING TO OVER-RATING EXPERIMENTS 


Some of the most interesting experiments that have a bearing on the 
question of personality test validity have been those specifically con- 
cerned with discovering whether or not respondents answer self-descrip- 
tive questionnaires with a high degree of accuracy and truthfulness. 
For if it be conceded that testees habitually over-rate or lie about them- 
selves on self-marking instruments, definite suspicion is cast on the 
validity of personality schedules that do not make some special allow- 
ances for this over-estimating tendency. 


Attempts to evaluate the truthfulness of respondents to personality 
questionnaires have been reported as follows in the literature: 


1. Allport found significant differences in scores on the Thurstone Per- 
sonality Inventory between students at Dartmouth and the University of 
Chicago. He felt that these differences ‘‘can best be explained, it seems, by 
the attitudes of the students. The Chicago subjects, being freshmen, were 
probably more on the defensive, less given to self-revelation, than the psycho- 
logically sophisticated and test-hardened Dartmouth students’ (8, p. 527). 
Result: probably negative. 

2. Bain gave the same questionnaire material to a number of subjects on 
two different occasions, and found that one-quarter of the total number of 
Items given were changed between the two testings. Questions asking for sub- 
jective personal information about the respondents were changed with signifi- 
cantly greater frequency than were those merely asking for factual data (14, 
p. 445). Result: mainly negative. 
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3. Bell stated that his experience with his own Adjustment Inventory . 
led him to the conclusion that better results will be obtained if the test is | 
given in small groups by the person who will later counsel the respondents; 
if special efforts are made to enlist the cooperation of the subjects; and if thé 
students who take it “‘do not sit too near to each other” (18, p. 31). Result: 
mainly negative. 

4. Bennett and Gordon discovered a tendency of nursing students ‘“‘to 
modify their responses in a favorable direction” when they were given the 
Bernreuter as part of the selection process of their being enrolied in a nursing 
school (20, p. 277). Result: negative. 

5. Bennett and Gordon found the same over-rating tendency present when 
the Minnesota Personality Test (65, 347) was employed with nursing students 
(20, p. 277). Result: negative. 

6. Bennett administered the Multiphasic Test to ten homosexuals and 
found that they gave positive results on the feminine scale when assured that 
they would not be punished for their answers; but when told to conceal their 
homosexuality if they could, six of the nine gave negative results to the same 
scale (22, p. 417). Result: negative. 

7. Bernreuter gave his own Personality Inventory to a group of college 
students who first answered it in the regular manner, and were then asked to 
answer it ‘‘in the manner which they believed would result in their gaining the 
greatest possible degree of social approval.’’ He found correlations of only 
-.07 between the two answerings on the B1-N scale. He similarly found only a 
slight relationship (a correlation of .22) between what an individual reported 
himself to and what he would like to be on the B1-N scale (25, p. 385). Result: 
positive. 

8. Bonney gave a questionnaire to grade school pupils asking about their 
personal doings and discovered that only 27% of their answers were completely 
accurate, while 43% were approximately accurate. He noted that “‘the pupils 
erred by over-estimating rather than by under-estimating those behaviors 
which are the object of considerable moral pressure or which affect their social 
status” (31, p. 119). Result: negative. 

9. Cogan, Conklin and Hollingworth had college women rate themselves 
and their classmates on various traits, and concluded: “In all cases the indi- 
vidual places herself further from her true position than do her friends on the 
average. In general the error of self-estimation tends to be half again as great 
as the average error of the judgments of associates. . . . In the case of undesir- 
able traits this constant error is toward underestimation” (53, p. 174). Result: 
negative. 

10. Copeland studied the reliability of adults’ answers to questions about 
their height, weight, and age, and found that ‘“‘even these simple items of per- 
sonal history are not sufficiently reliable for purposes of individual diagnosis” 
(58, p. 251). Result: negative. 

11, Crook made a special analysis of the distributions of responses among 
the five response categories on the Willoughby Personality Schedule given 
to several populations. He concluded that ‘evidence is offered that on certain 
items the shape of the distribution is determined largely by a systematic 
tendency for the subjects to give themselves more favorable ratings than they 

deserve” (60, p. 194). Result: negative. 
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12. Dudycha gave a questionnaire on dependability to students who were 
already known to be dependable or undependable. He discovered that ‘‘de- 
pendable students do not answer the questions in a favorable manner and un- 
dependable ones in an unfavorable manner, but... both tend to mark the 
favorable answers, except that the undependable students, in some question at 
least, mark the less favorable answers. Then again, we have observed that the 
undependable group answers some of the questions more favorably than the 
dependable ones do”’ (69, p. 52). Result: negative. 

13. Gordon and Davidoff gave the Washburne Inventory to students in four 
Philadelphia junior high schools, and made certain that special instructions 
about answering the tests truthfully were given at the time of their administra- 
tion. They nevertheless found that 15% of the questionnaires had lie scores so 
high that they had to be discarded (96, p. 54). Result: mainly negative. 

14. Hartmann found that after taking a course in educational psychology, 
the scores of students on the Bernreuter Inventory rose significantly (118). 
This might be interpreted as resulting from the students’ increased sophistica- 
tion. Result: probably negative. 

15. Heidbreder had subjects rate themselves on personality traits and 
then later tell how they would like to possess the same traits. She reported that 
“in this study there are large and significant differences between self-ratings 
in personality traits and ratings indicating preferences for traits. The differ- 
ences occur whether preferences refer to the presence of the trait in the self 
or in others. The self-ratings, therefore, may be regarded as constituting a very 
different reaction from that involved in ratings which avowedly indicate prefer- 
ences” (125, p. 74). Result: positive. 

16. Hollingworth found that when the Woodworth P.D. Sheet was given 
to neurotic soldiers in the first World War before and after the armistice was 
signed, there was a “‘striking difference between positive symptoms reported 
by over two-thirds before and by less than one-sixth after the armistice.” 
He interprets this result as proving that while the war was still going on, the 
soldit s under-rated themselves on the Woodworth, while after it had ended 
they over-rated themselves in an effort to get an early release from the army 
(128, pp. 193, 194). Result: negative. 

17. Humm, discussing the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale, ad- 
mitted that “frankness of response has been found to vary somewhat with the 
test conditions,” and that normally 10 to 20% of the tests have to be rejected 
because the lie score is too high (134, p. 529). Result: mainly negative. 

18. Humm and Humm, making a special study of the No-count scores 
on the Humm-Wadsworth scale, concluded that ‘“‘when cases whose No-count is 
outside the acceptable range are considered, it is observed that subjects with 
too high No-counts tend to over-report Normal and under-report the other 
components (except Epileptoid), while cases with too-low No-count tend to 
under-report Normal and over-report the other components (except Epilep- 
toid)”’ (135, p. 63). Result: mainly negative. 

19. Humm and Wadsworth, discussing the standardization of the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale, admitted that ‘“‘approximately 25% of normal 
subjects and 45% of abnormal subjects manifest a tendency to biased responses 
in marked degree’ (138, p. 181). Result: negative. 

20. Kelly, Miles and Terman gave their Masculinity-Feminity question- 
naire (308) to subjects who were told to try to obtain certain scores on them. 
They reported that “subjects of both sexes are able to shift their scores enorm- 
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ously in the masculine or feminine direction as a result of instructions to do so” 
(151, p. 215). Result: negative. 

21. Kimber administered the California Personality Test to 400 students 
of psychology at the University of California, telling them first to answer 
the questions as they believed that a happy and well-adjusted student would 
answer them and then to answer them for themselves. He concluded that 
“most students secured high scores on the first test and low scores on the 
second’”’ (155, p. 540). Result: positive. 

22. Kinder gave a questionnaire with 30 person items to 42 college women 
and had them, anonymously, answer these questions by (a) rating themselves, 
(b) rating the average college girl, and (c) rating the ideal college girl. He noted 
that ‘almost invariably each girl had rated herself higher than she had rated 
the average college girls. In fact, she often approached what she thought the 
ideal should be.... The intimation that is so often made that people are 
prone to see themselves through rose-colored glasses and others through inverted 
opera glasses appears to be borne out. Furthermore, the tendency toward 
overestimation is apparently a systematic one” (156, pp. 533, 535) Result: 
negative. 

23. Knight and Franzen had 110 college juniors rate their interests and 
rate the interests of the ideal junior. They found that “‘the correlation between 
these two orders of interests was .46. There is, then, a tendency for the junior 
to think he is as he should be.’’ Then they had 60 juniors, on a self-analysis 
test, rate themselves and rate typical students. They reported that ‘‘there 
is a well-marked tendency for a person to overate himself when he compared 
himself with others, and even when the introspective judgment is independent 
of comparison with others, this tendency still persists’? (158, pp. 204, 212). 
Result: mainly negative. 

24. Landis and Katz administered the Bernreuter Inventory to 224 psy- 
chiatric patients and then compared their answers with the known facts of their 
case histories. They found that only “75% of the answers which are given by 
neurotic patients are verified by their previous history,” and that ‘‘contra- 
diction, in the sense of lack of insight or of a different impression which the 
patient holds in opposition to the impression of his associates, is the most fre- 
quent source of a lack of agreement between past history records and test re- 
sults. This factor operates markedly in those individuals who make a low B1-N 
score’ (172, pp. 349, 355). Result: mainly negative. 

25. Laslett and Bennett gave the Bernreuter Personality Inventory to a 
group of students whom they later questioned about their tendencies, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to over-rate themselves. They noted that ‘‘numerous 
students felt that one or more of these factors had decreased the accuracy of 
their report even though they were in cooperative sympathy with the experi- 
ment”’ (174, p. 461). Result: mainly negative. 

26. Maller gave children tests involving participation in a group project, 
under anonymous and non-anonymous conditions, and found that they were 
significantly more cooperative when they had to write their names on their 
tests than when they were not required to do so. He then had a group of chil- 
dren rank other children and themselves on a ballot, and found that when they 
had to put their names on the ballot ‘they tend to cast a greater number of 
positive votes, to center the positive votes on a few and to vote less often for 
themselves” (915, pp. 883-4). Result: mainly negative. 

27. Manzer compared scores on the Allport Ascendance-Submission Test 
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when group ratings and individual self-ratings were given. He found that “the 
distribution of the test scores is nearer that of the self-ratings than it is to that 
of the group ratings. The inference is drawn that the tendency to make ‘flatter- 
ing’ scores, admittedly present in self-ratings, is also present to a considerable 
extent in the scores made on the Allport Test” (201, p. 268). Result: mainly 
negative. 

28. Marsh gave a questionnaire to students who were askéd to respond 
to its items both personally and impersonally. He reported that ‘‘the most 
significant single finding of this study is that a few spoken words, at the time 
a questionnaire is being administered, can make a substantial difference in 
the results obtained. With the questionnaire here used, results indicate that 
students are likely to project their own difficulties onto others when asked to 
respond impersonally, and are likely to rationalize when asked to respond 
personally. These results emphasize the necessity for great care in the verbal 
directions used to supplement any standardized or printed directions, and the 
need for great caution in the uncritical acceptance of results obtained from the 
use of questionnaires” (204, p. 280). Result: mainly negative. 

29. Neprash gave the Thurstone Personality Schedule to a group of 
subjects and re-tested them after intervals of two weeks, four weeks, and eight 
weeks. He found “a general tendency for scores at the second presentation to 
indicate a lower degree of maladjustment than those at the first presentation.” 
He also reported that ‘‘the responses of the less-well adjusted subjects tended 
to be more unreliable than those of the better adjusted” (225, pp. 241, 243). 
Result: mainly negative. 

30. Olson gave the Woodworth-Mathews test to 100 women under anon- 
and non-anonymous conditions and found that “‘there is a high probability that 
more symptoms will be reported in an initial application of the instrument 
when names are omitted”’ (228, p. 443). Result: negative. 

31. Robertson and Stromberg gave the Rogers Personality Inventory to 
college girls after two friends had rated each respondent on the traits it en- 
deavors to diagnose. They reported that “although differences do appear, the 
over-estimation and the under-estimations cancelled each other out for the 
group asa whole. This would indicate that over-estimation in the self-rating of 
college junior and senior women is not a common characteristic” (253, p. 127). 
Result: positive. 

32. Ruch gave the California Test of Personality to 155 adults under clini- 
cal and under employment conditions. He found that the means of the un- 
corrected scores of those taking the tests under clinical conditions was 132 
(55th percentile rank); while the mean of those taking it under employment 
conditions was 160 (94th percentile rank) (253, p. 540). Result: negative. 

33. Sailer and Luh gave four self-rating tests to Chinese students, and 
noted that their results ‘show uniform and decided tendency toward over- 
estimation of self as compared with others, giving results comparable to those 
found with American students”’ (269, p. 249). Result: negative. 

34. Schott administered the Thurstone test to applicants for professional 
positions and found that over two-thirds of the subjects made above-average 
scores. He concluded: ‘‘The applicants knew what answers should produce 
the best impression and accordingly their scores are better measures of sophisti- 
cation than of the degree of emotional stability. Thus, the alleged weaknesses 
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of the self-rating type of test are clearly emphasized” (273, pp. 238-9). Result: 
negative. 

35. Shen gave tests of a self-rating type to 26 subjects and also had them 
rated by their associates. He found that ‘‘our expectations are entirely ful- 
filled. Of the 26 individuals, six have negative systematic errors and 20 have 
positive systematic errors.... Thus the apparent inaccuracy of self-estimation 
is largely due to a systematic error of the individual—a systematic tendency 
over- or under-estimate himself in all traits according to the kind of delusion 
he has about himself” (276, p. 106). Result: mainly negative. 

36. Simpson gave personality questionnaires to college students and to 
penitentiary inmates, and reported that ‘‘there is a tendency for the peni- 
tentiary inmates to rate themselves higher than college students in the posses- 
sion of generally desirable personality traits” (279, pp. 476-7). Result: negative. 

37. Smith used questionnaires with factual and personal items on a group 
of subjects who were later re-tested on the same schedules. He observed that 
“about one-quarter of the items were responded to differently on the two trials, 
the greatest change being on subjective personal items, the least on factual per- 
sonal items”’ (284, p. 713). Result: probably negative. 

38. Spencer gave a personality questionnaire to high school juniors and 
seniors, and let them fill these out on an anonymous basis. Later he asked 
if they would have answered the same way if their signatures had been required. 
He found that only 55.2% of the students reported unequivocally that they 
would have answered the questions truthfully on a non-anonymous basis. 
He concluded that “‘had the instrument been taken under signatures, not only 
would a large number of the subjects have resented, evaded and falsified some 
of the items, but such deception would have been greatest among those having 
the greatest amount of conflict. In short, the purpose of the instrument—the 
measurement of conflict—would have been invalidated’ (290, pp. 33, 38). 
Result: mainly negative. 

39. Van Wagenen gave the Maller Character Sketches to junior high school 
students and administered it with several different sets of instructions. He 
found that when the students were warned that the test results would be put 
to practical use the obtained differences in scores were “possibly due to a de- 
fensive attitude and dissimulation, an effort to respond to questions in such a 
way as to gain greater approval.”’ He also found that obtained differences when 
tests were given individually rather than collectively were “possibly due to an 
attitude of willingness to be frank about oneself and to put aside dissimulation 
in the presence of the examiner’’ (328,p p. 46-47). Result: probably negative. 

40. Warner and Gallico interviewed 200 patients who had filled out the 
Cornell Service Index, and stated that “it was found that less than 2% of that 
group gave evidence of having answered the questions falsely in order to create 
an impression of the absence of nervousness” (331, pp. 214-215). Result: positive. 

41. Wasson gave the Humm-Wadsworth to 93 male subjects and reported 
that, according to its own lie score, ‘‘a rather high percentage of the Humm- 
Wadsworth Scales were answered in an invalid manner” (334, p. 362). Result: 
mainly negative. 

42. Zapf had public school pupils respond to superstitions on a paper and 
pencil test and then respond to the same superstitions in actual situations. She 
found that their responses ‘‘were consistent to the extent of 75.49%. Since 
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the coefficient of correlation between the scores for the two types of response 
was found to be .79+.03, it would seem to indicate that the paper and pencil 
testing method is reasonably valid as a measure of superstitiousness, although 
it is not possible to say that it is as good as measurement in actual situations” 
(356, p. 24). Result: mainly positive. 


In sum: Of 42 experimental attempts to discover whether or not re- 
spondents over-rated themselves on self-description instruments, 6 in- 
vestigators found that they did not, and 36 found that they did. 


VALIDITY OF INDIVIDUALLY ADMINISTERED PERSONALITY 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


Most personality questionnaires are designed for administration to 
groups of subjects rather than to one respondent at a time. A notable 
exception to this rule has been the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (121, 122, 188, 189, 190, 191), which to date has usually been 
administered individually. It is questionable whether individual ad- 
ministrations can be directly compared to group testings because, in a 
sense, they reduce the anonymity, or the pseudo-anonymity, of the 
testees. A respondent who knows that he alone is being given a personal- 
ity inventory, and that his score is going to be checked soon afterwards 
by the administrator of the test (who may also be his teacher or psy- 
chologist or personnel adviser) may answer the test items differently 
than he would have done in an impersonal group administration. Con- 
sequently, we have collected in this separate section reports on the 
validity of personality tests which were individually administered. 
These include the following: 


1. Benton gave the Multiphasic Inventory to 85 neuropsychiatric patients 
and found that five out of ten schizophrenics gave positive results on its schiso- 
phrenia scale; five out of nine hysterical patients gave positive results on its 
hysteria scale; 13 out of 16 delinquents gave positive results on its psychopathic 
deviate scale; and nine out of ten homosexuals gave positive results on its 
Femininity scale (22, p. 417). Results: questionably positive. 

2. Benton and Probst administered the Multiphasic Inventory to 70 pa- 
tients who had been diagnosed by naval psychiatrists. They reported that “‘in 
the case of the Psychopathic Deviate, Paranoia and Schizophrenia trends the 
differences with respect to mean test score between the normal and the ab- 
normal groups can be considered to be statistically significant.... On the 
other hand, there is no substantial amount of agreement with respect to the 
strength of the Hypochondriasis, Depression, Hysteria, Femininity, and Psy- 
chasthenia trends, although in all cases the mean test scores of the psychiatri- 
cally rated abnormal groups are higher than those of the normal groups. Es- 
pecially noteworthy is a complete lack of agreement with respect to the strength 
of the Hysteria trend” (23, p. 76). Result: questionably positive. 

3. Capwell gave the Multiphasic to a group of delinquent and nondelin- 
quent adolescent girls and observed that “each scale except the Hy, or Hys- 
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teria scale, shows a clear differentiation between the two groups. The greatest 
difference appears in the scores for Pd (Psychopathic Deviate)” (47, p. 291). 
Result: positive. 

4. Gouch used the Multiphasic Inventory with 136 neuropsychiatric army 
cases and found that the scores of normals basically differed from those having 
mild psychoneurosis, moderate psychoneurosis,' psychopathic personality, 
severe neurosis, and psychosis. The diagnosis of psychotics was not as accurate, 
however, as was that of neurotic groups (98, p. 37). Result: positive. 

5. Harris and Christiansen employed the Multiphasic Inventory with 
53 patients who had been diagnosed by experienced therapists. They concluded 
that ‘‘the most meaningful way to express the agreement with ratings of experi- 
enced therapists is to say that there is perfect agreement in more than half 
the cases; in another third, there is one-step disagreement, e.g., a Multiphasic 
rating of Good and a clinical rating of Indifferent; and in only about 10% of the 
cases is there complete disagreement”’ (117, p. 276). Result: mainly positive. 

6. Hathaway and McKinley gave the Multiphasic Inventory to 35 diag- 
nosed depressive cases and to normals, and noted that “although there is some 
overlap the scale yields scores that differentiate at least 50% of the test cases 
from normals and even from other psychiatric cases although the latter are, 
reasonably enough, more depressed than normals” (122, p. 81). Result: ques- 
tionably positive. 

7. Leverenz used the Multiphasic Inventory for a year at the Fort Snelling 
Station hospital, and found it to be ‘‘of definite value’ despite the fact that 
“the clinical impression was not always corroborated by the scores obtained 
on the inventory”’ (177, pp. 628-629). Result: mainly positive. 

8. McKinley and Hathaway gave the Multiphasic Inventory to 25 clini- 
cally diagnosed hypochondriasis cases and to a group of normals. They re- 
ported that “significant separation of hypochondriacal cases from normals 
can be demonstrated. ... A sizeable proportion of the so-called normal popula- 
tion nevertheless overlaps the hypochondriacal group as is often stated in medi- 
cal and psychiatric opinion” (188, p. 267). Result: mainly positive. 

9. McKinley and Hathaway presented evidence that the Multiphasic 
Test has valid scales for hysteria, hypomania and psychopathic deviation. 
They stated that ‘‘a scale for Hy for aid in identification of hysterical tendency 
has been derived. ... In spite of the small number of criterion and test cases 
available, a scale for hypomania is presented.... A final scale has been 
developed which will identify half or somewhat more of the cases routinely 
classed psychopathic personality’ (191, pp. 162, 167, 173). Result: mainly 
positive. 

10. McKinley and Hathaway, using the Multiphasic Schedule on normals 
and on diagnosed psychasthenics, reported that ‘‘through the differential study 
of persons having psychiatric evidence of psychasthenia, a scale was derived 
which is internally homogeneous and which differentiates clinic patients from 
normals in a large percentage of cases’’ (190, p. 624). Result: mainly positive. 

11. Michael and Buhler gave the Multiphasic Test to 90 neuropsychiatric 
patients in a public general hospital and found it only 45% successful. They 
stated that its range of successful diagnosis was limited, and that it was of little 
help in discriminating psychopaths from psychoneurotics (215, pp. 205-211). 
Result: mainly negative. 
ry, 12. Pai, Sung and Hsu gave the Thurstone Schedule, orally and individu- 
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ally, to 127 normals, 224 neurological patients, 62 applicants for non-profes- 
sional work, 101 mental patients, and 103 drug addicts. They report that 
“the score of the neurological patients was significantly higher than that of 
the medical patients [normals], applicants, and the addicts. The scores of the 
mental patients and those of the addicts and medical patients [normals] were 
significantly higher than those of the applicants’’ (231, p. 71). Result: mainly 
positive. 

13. Schmidt gave the Multiphasic Inventory to normal and abnormal 
Army Air Force personnel and found that it did “distinguish graphically and 
with statistical significance between normal soldiers and those diagnosed as 
constitutional psychopaths; mild or severe neurosis; and psychosis’ (272, pp. 
130-131). Result: positive. 

14. Smith gave a test of neurotic tendency to manic depressive and de- 
mentia praecox patients, but had it administered individually by the patients’ 
nurses. She found the two groups to be clearly differentiated, with the de- 
mentia praecox patients having significantly higher neurotic scores (283, p. 
117). Result: positive. 

15. Van Vorst used the Multiphasic Test with a group of psychopathic 
delinquents, and reported that the obtained results did not appear to support 
the claims of the test ‘to an extent which would justify defining any charac- 
teristic response pattern for the psychopathic personality” (327, p. 583). 
Result: mainly negative. 


In sum: Of 15 studies where personality tests of the conventional 
type were given individually, instead of in group administrations, the 
validity results were positive in ten cases, questionably positive in three, 
and negative in two. 


DISCUSSION 


If we consider the direct validation experiments of group-adminis- 
tered personality questionnaires—that is to say, investigations where 
test results were evaluated against outside clinical criteria such as be- 
havior problem diagnosis, delinquency, psychiatric and psychological 
diagnosis, and ratings by friends and associates—we find that out of 162 
reported studies, 65 showed positive, 26 questionably positive, and 71 
negative results. If we add to these evaluations reports of experiments 
where the validity of personality tests was indirectly investigated— 
that is, by intercorrelating them with similar tests or estimating re- 
spondents’ over-rating tendencies—we have 97 additional studies, 15 of 
which give positive, 18 questionably positive, and 64 negative indica- 
tions of validity. This makes a grand total of 259 investigations (some 
of which, however, overlap): 80 positive or mainly positive; 44 ques- 
tionably positive; and 135 negative or mainly negative. Obviously, this 
is not a very good record for the validity of paper and pencil personality 
questionnaires. 

In those experiments where personality tests of the conventional 
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type were given individually, instead of to groups of respondents, the 
record of ten positive, three questionably positive, and two negative 
results is patently far better than the validity record of group-admin- 
istered tests. There may be several explanations for this advantage: 


1. Individual administration may bring about, at least in part, the 
same kind of rapport factors which are so important in case study inter- 
views. 

2. Most individual administrations have been done with one test, 
the Minnesota Multiphasic, which was standardized on a decidedly 
clinical and objective, rather than the more usual subjective, basis and 
which, in consequence, may possibly be a superior questionnaire. 

3. The majority of Multiphasic validity studies have either been 
done on groups used to standardize the test, which have been institu- 
tionalized populations which may be more sophisticated and more 
honest than other abnormal groups; or else they have been done with 
military personnel, who may have every incentive to answer personality 
questionnaires honestly. 


Whether any of these three hypotheses actually accounts for the 
seeming superiority of individually-administered over group-adminis- 
tered personality tests is a question that warrants further investiga- 
tion. 

Returning to the group-administered tests whose validation has 
been mainly reviewed in this paper, we may break down the figures on 
direct validity studies, to discover whether any single personality ques- 
tionnaire on which ten or more experiments have been reported has 
proved to possess high validity. Doing this, we obtain Table II. A 
glance at this table will show that the most widely used tests all have 
highly dubious validity records. 

It is true that, upon more detailed breakdown, some of the tests 
obtain better validity records in one field—e.g., psychiatric or psycho- 
logical diagnosis—than they do in other areas—e.g., behavior problem 
diagnosis or diagnosis by ratings. But in no case does it seem that 
any one of the most popular personality questionnaires has been 
shown to have indisputably high validity in any particular area. How- 
ever, when the existence of more validation studies makes feasible 
finer breakdowns of the data, it will be interesting to see whether one 
of the indications of this study—to wit, that specific personality ques- 
tionnaires are more valid for some purposes than for others—will be 
borne out. 

It may be asked whether the picture of personality questionnaire 
validity given by literature reports is actually a fair one. Have experi- 
menters been biased against these tests, and consequently leaned over 
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backwards to obtain negative results in validating them? On the con- 
trary, it must be pointed out that the indications of questionnaire va- 
lidity summarized in this article are probably higher than they should 
be. 

Many of the studies reporting positive validations are suspect on sev- 
eral counts: 


1. They were done by the authors of the tests in question, who fre- 
quently went to every extreme, particularly in their interpretations of 
statistical significance, to obtain favorable results. 

2. The groups of subjects employed for validating purposes were 
often unusually test-sophisticated or biased ones, and could be expected 
to answer more honestly than normal subjects. Thus, they on many oc- 


TABLE II 


VALIDITY STUDIES OF PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRES 











Number of 








Number Number of Questionably Number of 
Test Employed of Times Positive P Sst? Negative 
+ a . ostutive en ae 
Employed  Validations Pret Validations 
Validations 
Bell Adjustment 
Inventory 12 1 0 11 
Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory 29 9 6 14 
Thurstone Personality 
Schedule 10 + 1 5 
Woodworth Personal 
Data Sheet 29 11 4 14 
Other Personality 
Tests 82 40 15 27 
Totals 162 65 26 71 





casions consisted of (a) institutionalized patients who were used to tak- 
ing personality tests or had nothing to lose by taking them; or (b) indi- 
viduals who voluntarily came for psychological aid, and who would be 
expected to give unusually honest answers; or (c) army personnel who 
were under decided compulsion (as Hunt and Stevenson (141) incisively 
pointed out) to answer questionnaires honestly. 

3. The majority of ‘‘significant differences’ reported in the positive 
validations reviewed in this paper were only differences between the 
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mean scores of groups taking the tests under consideration; and the 
correlations denoted only group relationships and were not coefficients 
of dependability or of forecasting efficiency. Consequently, most of the 
tests investigated, even when they were shown to be in some degree 
valid, were not shown to be so for purposes of individual diagnosis— 
which is, after all, the one main purpose for which personality question- 
naires are presumably constructed. 


We may conclude, therefore, that judging from the validity studies 
on group-administered personality questionnaires thus far reported in 
the literature, there is at best one chance in two that these tests will 
validly discriminate between groups of adjusted and maladjusted in- 
dividuals, and there is very little indication that they can be safely used 
to diagnose individual cases or to give valid estimations of the personal- 
ity traits of specific respondents. The older, more conventional, and 
more widely used forms of these tests seem to be, for practical diagnostic 
purposes, hardly worth the paper on which they are printed. Among 
the newer queStionnaires, the Minnesota Multiphasic schedule appears 
to be the most promising one—perhaps because it gets away from group 
administration which has hitherto been almost synonymous with per- 
sonality test-giving. More research in this direction is well warranted at 
the present time. 














SUMMARY 


A review of the literature on validity studies of personality ques- 
tionnaires has been made and the following points brought out: 

1. Of 9 attempts to validate personality tests on behavior problem 
children, 2 gave*positive, 1 questionably positive, and 6 negative results. 

2. Of 34 attempts to validate them with delinquents, 15 gave posi- 
tive, 6 questionably positive, and 13 negative results. 

3. Of 75 attempts to evaluate them against psychiatric and psycho- 
logical diagnoses, 36 brought forth positive, 9 questionably positive, and 
30 negative results. 

4. Of 44 attempts to check them against ratings by friends, asso- 
ciates, or teachers of respondents, 12 gave positive, 10 questionably 
positive, and 22 negative results. 

5. Of 55 attempts to correlate similar personality tests with each 
other, 9 gave positive, 18 questionably positive, and 28 negative indica- 
tions of validity. 

6. Of 42 investigations of over-rating on questionnaires, 6 showed 
that respondent over-estimation did not, and 36 showed that it did, take 
place. 

7. Of 15 validity studies where personality questionnaires were ad- 
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ministered individually, instead of in group administrations, 10 gave 
positive, 3 questionably positive, and 2 negative results. 


8. It is concluded that group-administered paper and pencil per- 


sonality questionnaires are of dubious value in distinguishing between 
groups of adjusted and maladjusted individuals, and that they are of 
much less value in the diagnosis of individual adjustment or personality 
traits. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF PSYCHOLOGY IN 
SOUTH AMERICA* 


MARGARET E. HALL 


Bureau of Child Study 
Chicago Board of Education 


It is important to realize at the outset that psychology as an inde- 
pendent profession can still hardly be said to exist in South America. 
Psychology is taught in universities and normal schools, even at times 
in secondary schools and it is applied in a multitude of practical ways 
but the people who serve psychology come from other professional fields 
and have not usually had the type of academic preparation which in the 
United States and Europe we tend to consider requisite. The people 
now teaching and practicing psychology come mainly from three pro- 
fessional fields, medicine, pedagogy and philosophy. These fields de- 
termine their basic training and continue later to determine their pro- 
fessional orientation. One still does not see students entering universi- 
ties with the idea of becoming “‘psychologists’”’ and, indeed even should 
they have such a professional aim, there would be little opportunity to 
obtain the necessary academic training as universities in Latin America 
are now constituted. For that reason a student must choose another 
and primary career and work into psychology later through personal 
reading, apprenticeship or study in a foreign country. People fre- 
quently enter psychological work or teaching after years of medical 
practice, university teaching in other fields, school administration or 
elementary or secondary school teaching. Defined in terms of the spe- 
cialized professional study considered necessary in the United States 
for entering the career of psychology, there can be said to be almost no 
“psychologists” in South America, aside from a few European psy- 


* The author spent the entire year 1944-1945 in South America visiting all ten of the 
countries on that continent. In each country contact was made with nearly all persons 
reported to be engaged in either the teaching or practice of psychology as well as with 
agencies concerned with ‘‘psychological’’ work although the personnel might not have 
included ‘psychologists.’ Contacts were greatly facilitated by the Department of State 
in Washington which instructed the cultural attachés of the American Embassies to 
assist the author. The cultural attachés were very helpful both in suggesting profitable 
contacts for obtaining information about psychological work and frequently in making 
specific arrangements for visits. 

The author wishes particularly to express her gratitude and appreciation to the 
many South American colleagues who gave so generously of their time and received her 


with a cordiality and friendship far transcending any formal expression of ‘‘good neigh- 
borliness.”” 
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chologists now working there or the rare few among South Americans 
who have had psychological training abroad. Most South Ameri- 
cans now working in psychology, although often highly trained in other 
fields, are seldom professionally trained in psychology, as such. 

The following discussion of psychology in South America is or- 
canized by countries. Within the account of the work in each country 
there is first a discussion of the academic psychology offered, followed 
by a discussion of the applied fields, with the latter given the greater 
emphasis in this article. The reason for this emphasis is two-fold. 
First, there was a very complete and able presentation of academic psy- 
chology and the history of psychology in South America* by Beebe- 
Center and McFarland published in this journal in 1941, pp. 627-667. 
In the second place the present writer finds little continuity to the aca- 
demic work offered in most South American universities. Many of the 
professors listed a few years ago as teaching psychology are no longer in 
the field at all or are in other psychological activities, with new pro- 
fessors teaching the courses. The reason for this may be that many of 
those who have taught or are now teaching psychology have an only 
incidental or transitory interest in the subject. Courses are not infre- 
quently taught by a different professor each year or two. Then, too, 
many South American universities are in a state of change and reor- 
ganization and, in any case, are more apt than our universities to re- 
flect political change and turmoil. Professors are not uncommonly 
dismissed because of their political opinions and in general have less 
security of tenure than is usual in the United States. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 
ARGENTINA 


Academic psychology. At the University of Cuyo in Mendoza, Ar- 
gentina, there is the Instituto de Psicologia Experimental under the 
direction of Professor Horacio J. A. Rimoldi. Dr. Rimoldi spent several 
years in the English universities, studying with Spearman and others, 
following his medical training in Argentina. His chief interest is in factor 
analysis and he is carrying out a number of factorial research studies in 
addition to teaching courses in psychology. A number of studies have 
already been published. 

At the University of Cérdoba in Cérdoba, Argentina, only one course 
is offered in psychology, taught by a professor of philosophy, Francisco 
W. Torres. Prof. Torres has published a number of metaphysical studies 
and is now preparing a book on systematic psychology based on the 


* Beepe-Center, J. G. & McFarvanp, R. A., Psychology in South America, 
Psychol. Bull. 1941, 38 627-667. 
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metaphysics of Aristotle. At the Colegio Monserrat, a secondary school 
for boys, in connection with the University of Cérdoba, a course in 
psychology is required in the last year and is taught by Prof. Nestor A. 
Pizarro who has prepared his own text for the course. 

The University of Buenos Aires has had traditionally more facilities 
in psycholog y than other universities in Argentina although at present 
changes are in progress and little psychology i is being offered. In the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters there is an Institute of Psychology, 
formerly under Prof. Enrique Mouchet, an outstanding contributor to 
psychology. Prof. Mouchet has now retired and his place has not as 
yet been filled. Prof. José L. Alberti, a medical doctor, is the chief of 
the Laboratory of Experimental Psychology in this institute and teaches 
the course in experimental psychology. A course in general psychology 
follows the experimental course and is taught by Prof. Coriolano Al- 
berini, a philosopher. The University of Buenos Aires has perhaps the 
outstanding department of psychiatry in South America. It is headed 
by Dr. Gonzalo Bosch who is also director of the Argentine League of 
Mental Hygiene (Liga Argentina de Higiene Mental). All medical 
students are required to take one course in psychiatry and there are 
additional courses for those specializing in the field. In addition to the 
regular courses in psychiatry a course in medical psychology is offered 
by Dr. Eduardo Krapf, a German psychiatrist now residing in Buenos 
Aires. The department of psychiatry has its own building with extensive 
laboratories for research and can draw its cases from an immense mental 
hospital within whose grounds it is located. 

Buenos Aires is the only center in South America where a large and 
active psychoanalytic group is to be found. The group is organized 
under the name of the Asociacién Psicoanalitica Argentina and its 
members are all either medical or lay analysts in practice. The director 
at the time of the writer’s visit was Dr. Enrique J. Pichon-Riviére who 
is also a professor of psychiatry at the University of Buenos Aires. The 
group meet for study and discussion three times a week and publish a 
journal, the Revista de Psicoandélisis. The Asociacién has already be- 
come a center of training in psychoanalysis, with psychiatrists from 
other countries, principally Brazil, coming to study. It has plans for 
expansion, with a building of its own and better facilities for research 
and training. One leading psychiatrist told the writer that among the 
approximately 120 psychiatrists in Argentina, about twenty are psy- 
choanalytic. 

Dr. Alfredo D. Calcagno of the University of La Plata, in La Plata, 
Argentina, is generally regarded as the leading authority in the country 
on educational psychology. He has a laboratory of experimental psy- 
chology and teaches psychopedagogy in the Faculty of Humanities and 
Educational Sciences. Dr. Calcagno was recently appointed rector of the 
university. Other professors of psychology in the university are Ernesto 
L. Figueroa, F. Romero and Eugenio Pucciarelli. 
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The University of the Coast (Universidad del Litoral) is divided in 
location, with most of the faculties in Rosario, but some in Santa Fé and 
Parana. Little psychology is taught but psychiatric training is offered 
in the medical faculty under Antonio Foz and Teodoro Fracassi. 

Normal schools in Argentina, as in other South American countries, 
usually offer from one to three courses in psychology, frequently taught 
by professors of philosophy or education or by medical doctors. Sec- 
ondary schools (colegios or liceos) also offer one course in psychology. 
Schools of social service offer one or two courses in psychology which 
are usually taught by psychiatrists. 

Applied psychology. Argentina has very little to offer at the present 
time in the various fields of applied psychology. The national Ministry 
of Justice and Public Instruction has no psychological program whatso- 
ever. There are no facilities for child study or even mental measurement 
within the structure of the educational system itself and the resources 
for care of deviate children are very limited. There are two children’s 
institutions which have some psychiatric and psychological service, the 
Hogar ‘“‘Santa Rosa’’ for delinquent girls committed by the Juvenile 
court and the Escuela de Adaptacién for delinquent, mentally defective 
or academically retarded boys. Dr. Carolina Tobar-Garcia, a psychia- 
trist, serves both institutions and has an assistant who gives mental 
tests. There are no special classes within the public schools themselves 
for special training of exceptional children. 

Buenos Aires has one of the most important child guidance clinics 
in South America, the Centro de Psicologia y Psiquiatria Infantil, which 
is under the Institute of Pediatrics of the Clinical Hospital of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires. The director of the clinic is Dr. Telma Reca 
de Acosta, a pediatrician who has studied child psychiatry and has had 
some training in the United States. There are about ten members on 
her staff, all on a part-time, volunteer basis and including other psy- 
chiatrists, an educator, Nicolas M. Tavella, who gives the psychological 
tests and several social workers. The clinic operates along the usual 
lines of child guidance clinics, accepts children up to 16 years of age and 
with a wide variety of problems and from many sources of referral. 
Treatment is available in a limited number of cases. The clinic also 
functions as a training center for student psychiatrists and other child 
guidance workers. 

The Argentine Social Museum (Museo Social Argentino) which is 
an important adult educational and cultural organization in Buenos 
Aires has as one of its subsidiary divisions the Institute of Professional 
Guidance (Instituto de Orientacién Profesional). The director is Dr. 
Gregorio Fingerman and the function of the Institute is vocational 
guidance. There are ten part-time assistants who have been trained 
by Dr. Fingerman. The project was started over twenty five years ago 
when a group of German psycho-technicians were brought to Argentina 
under a government contract to initiate psycho-technical research and 
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teach at the Instituto Nacional del Profesorado Secundario. Dr. Finger- 
man received his training from them and continued the program after 
their return to Germany. The Instituto Nacional del Profesorado 
Secundario no longer offers psychological work but the applied work 
goes on in the Museo Social Argentino. The vocational guidance services 
are used by private individuals, by schools and by various government 
agencies such as the police and various branches of the Army and Navy, 
which formerly had their own psychological laboratories. 

There are a few small organizations in Buenos Aires offering various 
types of psychological service or training, the Instituto ‘‘Sigmund 
Freud’”’ directed by Bela Székely and the Centro de Psicologia under 
Sra. de Aparicio. Dr. Nestor Vellejos Meana, a medical doctor con- 
nected with the Sociedad de Beneficencia de la Capital, is interested in 
psychopedagogy and does some work with mental tests in connection 
with school medical service. 

The Argentine League of Mental Hygiene, under Dr. Gonzalo Bosch, 
has a social service department and the Instituto Neuropsiquiatrico 
within it and publishes the Revista Argentina de Higtene Mental. 

Within the medical faculty of the Universidad del Litoral in Rosairo 
the psychiatry department has one section for children. They are 
housed in a small building separate from adult patients and may stay 
indefinitely. All types of deviate children seem to be accepted, from 
mental defectives or deaf to emotionally disturbed children. Some 
speech therapy is provided for children needing such care. 

The Psychiatric Hospital of the Province of Santa Fé and located in 
the city of Santa Fé is outstanding and is the most modern mental 
hospital building in Argentina. The director is Dr. Luis E. Bonsembi- 
ante, who also teaches a course in psychopathology in the provincial 
school of social service. 


BOLIVIA 


Academic psychology. Very little psychology, if any, is taught in the 
six universities of Bolivia. At the Escuela Nacional de Maestros in 
Sucre, Bolivia, which is the training school for primary and secondary 
school teachers, several courses in psychology are offered, with Dr. 
Alfredo Vargas the principle professor of the subject. 

Applied psychology. The Pedagogical Department of the Ministry of 
Education of Bolivia is the only agency engaged in applied work in the 
country. The Department has two sections, the Section of Measure- 
ments, under the direction of Dr. Alfredo Vargas, is located in Sucre and 
closely affiliated with the Escuela Nacional de Maestros. The other 
section, the Section of School Plans and Programs, is under the direction 
of Prof. Guido Villa-Gémez and is located in La Paz, the capital. Its 
chief function up to the present has been ‘‘controlo escolar,”’ the working 
out of standards of achievement for each grade and the construction of 
achievement tests on which to base promotion. Prof. Villa~-Gémez and 
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his staff hope to extend their service shortly to the psychological study 
of individual children. Prof. Vilia-Gémez had his professional training 


in Brazil and expects to go to the United States to study within the 
coming year. Another member of the staff, Assistant Prof. Elvira 
Pommier, also plans to study in the United States soon. 


BRAZIL 


Academic psychology. The University of Porto Alegre offers the fol- 
lowing three courses in psychology, all taught at the present time by 
psychiatrists, general psychology, psychopathology and child psy. 
chology. The latter is taught by Dr. Decio Soares de Souza who had 
psychological training at Columbia University in New York in addition 
to psychiatric training. Dr. de Souza has a laboratory at the psychiatric 
hospital and is carrying out research on experimental neuroses in ani- 
mals. He is the professor of psychiatry in the medical faculty of the 
university. 

The city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has probably the most extensive facili- 
ties for psychological study of any South American city. At the Univer. 
sity of Sao Paulo psychiatry is taught in the Psychiatric Clinic of the 
medical faculty by Dr. A. C. Pacheco e Silva. A new building to house 
the Psychiatric Clinic is now under construction, with the course in 
psychiatry held in the meantime at the Institucao de Assistencia Social 
ao Psicopata. Dr. Pacheco e Silva publishes extensively and was active 
in the program of selection of men for the Brazilian Expeditionary 
Forces. The Faculty of Philosophy, Science and Letters has one of the 
several best centers in South America for the study of educational psy- 
chology. Prof. Noemy da Silveira Rudolfer, temporarily on leave to 
teach in the University of Paraguay, offers several courses in psychol- 
ogy, assisted by Anita Castillo M. Cabral, and heads the Laboratory 
of Psychology. 

There is a unique and interesting private institution in Sao Paulo, 
the Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo, which, though not 
a part of the university, is affiliated with it. It is supported in part by 
funds from the State of Sao Paulo, in part by funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and in part by private contributions. The list of courses 
offered there is longer and more varied than that encountered by the 
writer in any other institution. The following courses are offered: 


Introduction to psychology Cecilia de Castro Silva 

Introduction to social psychology Cecilia de Castro Silva 

Psycho-technics Dr. Robert Mange and Maria de Lourdes 
Campos Viegas 

Mental hygiene Dr. Durval Marcondes (psychiatrist) 

Psychoanalysis Dr. Durval Marcondes (psychiatrist) 

Social service Dr. Pacheco e Silva (psychiatrist) 


Various other courses closely related to psychology are offered. The 
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staff is partly Brazilian and partly North American. Dr. Donald 
Pierson (M.A. and Ph.D. in sociology, University of Chicago) teaches 
sociology and anthropology, is very active in research and has trans- 
lated into Portuguese a number of important United States texts in the 
social sciences. The staff hope that closer relationships can be developed 
between this school and research foundations and universities in the 
United States so that students in the social sciences will be able to go 
to Brazil to do their research in these fields. The possibilities for re- 
search in anthropology and other social sciences are particularly rich in 
Brazil. 

At the University of Brazil in Rio de Janeiro psychology is taught in 
two sections of the National Faculty of Philosophy. Prof. Manoel 
Lourenco Filho is professor of psychology in the Pedagogical Section 
but has been on leave to the Ministry of Education for several years. 
The sequence of three courses is taught by Prof. Carlos Queiroz. Prof. 
Nilton Campos offers three courses, general, philosophical and experi- 
mental psychology, in the Philosophy Section. Prof. Campos is occu- 
pied now in writing a critique of Watsonian behaviorism and gestalt 
psychology. Also within this section is Prof. Arthur Ramos who teaches 
three courses, general anthropology, physical anthropology and anthro- 
pology of Brazil. Also connected with the University of Brazil is the 
Institute of Psychology headed by Dr. Jayme Grabois, a psychiatrist. 
Psychiatry is taught in the Institute of Psychiatry of the Faculty of 
Medicine by Dr. Henrique Roxo and Dr. Januario B. Hencourt. 

At Bennett College, a private primary and secondary school and 
junior college, Prof. Heloisa Marinho teaches three psychology courses, 
general and educational, child and adolescent psychology. Prof. Mar- 
inho formerly taught a course in educational psychology also at the 
Instituto de Educacio, the official school of the Federal District for 
the training of primary teachers. She is now conducting experiments 
there in methods of teaching beginning reading. 

Applied psychology in Séo Paulo. Within the student health division 
of the Department of Education of the state of Sio Paulo there is a 
mental hygiene section including a child guidance clinic (Clinica de 
Orientacéo Infantil da Seccéo de Higiene Mental Escolar). Dr. Durval 
Marcondes, a psychiatrist with psychoanalytic training, is director of 
the clinic. The staff includes two additional psychiatrists, several 
psychologists and psychiatric social workers. Children with behavior 
or personality problems are referred from the schools and the cases are 
studied by a team of experts, in the manner which is usual in North 
American child guidance clinics. Intensive treatment is carried on with 
a relatively small number of cases. 

The Cruzado Pro-Infancia of Sao Paulo, a free kindergarten project 
for children of working mothers, has a psychology section headed by 
Dr. Betti Katzenstein, a German psychologist who had her training with 
Stern in Hamburg. Dr. Katzenstein spends several mornings a week 
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working with problem children in these kindergartens. The Instituto 
de Pesquisas Juveneis (Institute of Juvenile Research) carries on psy- 
chological work with delinquent and dependent children. 

In the field of adult mental hygiene and psychiatric care there is the 
Institug4o de Assistencia Social ao Psicopata under the direction of Dr, 
Paulo de Camargo. This institution is a large clinic belonging to the 
state of Sio Paulo for the mental examination and diagnosis of adult 
cases and for treatment of ambulatory cases. Patients requiring hos- 
pitalization or prolonged treatment are sent to the state hospital at 
Juqueri. About 2,700 cases are seen annually. The institution publishes 
a monthly bulletin, Boletim de Higiene Mental. 

Brazil is the only South American country where a good beginning 
is being made in the field of industrial, personnel and vocational psy- 
chology. Because of Sao Paulo’s highly industrial character it is perhaps 
natural that much of this work should have centered there. Sao Paulo 
has two important organizations of this type. The larger organization 
has a branch in both Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro and is called the 
Servicio Nacional de Aprendizagem Industrial (National Service of 
Industrial Apprenticeship) but is commonly called “SENAI”’ from its 
initials. The organization is supported jointly by private industries, 
including the railroads which formerly had their own psychotechnical 
laboratories, and by a grant from the government. The organization as 
a whole is primarily concerned with problems of training within industry 
but one section, the Division of Selection, is psychotechnical in function 
and staff. The head of the division is Prof. Walter Barioni. Dr. Robert 
Mange is in charge of psychotechnics and other psychologically trained 
people on the staff are Dr. Aniela Meyer Ginsberg, a Polish psycholo- 
gist, Dr. Betti Katzenstein, mentioned above, and Italo Bologna. The 
primary function of the division is job-analysis and the construction 
and standardization of trade tests for the classification of workers in 
training courses within the industries which support SENAI. Adapta- 
tions are made of some of the United States and European tests and new 
tests are also developed by the psychotechnicians of the staff. Batteries 
have been developed so far for mechanical, carpentry and textile trades. 
The organization plans to extend its services eventually into vocational 
guidance. 

The other organization of this type in Sao Paulo is the Instituto de 
Organizacao Racional do Trabalho (Institute for the Rational Organi- 
zation of Work), again known by its initials, IDORT. This organization 
is concerned with promoting the over-all efficiency of management and 
industrial organization as well as of labor. It is supported by the mem- 
berships of individual industrialists and laborers. The board is made 
up of engineers and industrial owners. The present director, Dr. 
Moacyr E. Alvaro, is an ophthalmologist who became interested in 
industrial efficiency through his interest in problems of industrial 
lighting. The Institute has begun a small program of vocational guid- 
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ance which it hopes to expand. The two European psychologists on the 
staff of SENAI, discussed above, Dr. Ginsberg and Dr. Katzenstein, 
spend part of their time at IDORT examining boys referred for guid- 
ance. 

Applied psychology in Rio de Janeiro. Four agencies of the national 
government of Brazil have some type of psychological service con- 
nected with them. All are located in Rio de Janeiro and all are found 
under the Ministry of Education and Health, although unrelated with 
each other. The National Institute of Pedagogical Studies (Instituto 
Nacional de Estudos Pedagégicos) is directly under the minister of 
education and is headed by Dr. Manoel Lourengo Filho who is the out- 
standing figure in the field of educational psychology in South America. 
The function of the Institute is fundamental research which can be 
used as a basis for curriculum construction and the development of 
educational materials and methods. It is a fact-finding and a fact- 
interpreting agency rather than administrative or supervisory. Dr. 
Lourencgo and his staff have been engaged for years upon an extensive 
vocabulary study of all age levels, preschool to adult, and in various 
parts of the nation. Another function of the Institute, somewhat unre- 
lated to its other functions, is the construction of tests for the selection 
of federal employees. The Institute publishes the Revista Brasileira de 
Estudos Pedagégicos and also a series of research bulletins. 

The Division of Industrial Education (Diviséo do Ensino Industrial) 
of the Ministry of Education and Health is becoming interested in the 
question of vocational guidance and the scientific selection of students 
for the nation’s industrial schools. A psychologist from the United 
States, Otto Schlesinger, has been working in the division for over two 
years on the development of this program including the construction of 
tests for selection. This division, too, is one of several agencies which 
have arranged jointly to bring Dr. Emilio Mira y Lépez, a Spanish 
psychiatrist and psychologist, formerly in Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
to Rio to offer training in vocational guidance. 

One of the major divisions of the Ministry of Education and Health 
is the National Children’s Department (Departamento Nacional da 
Crianga) which corresponds roughly in function to our United States 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor. The director is Prof. 
Olinto de Oliveira. Its duties are only incidentally psychological but a 
member of the staff, Madame Helene Antipoff, is well known as a 
psychologist and a specialist in the education of exceptional children. 
She had her professional training in Switzerland and France but has 
been active professionally in Brazil for a number of years. Until re- 
cently she was in Belo Horizonte in charge of an institution for mentally 
retarded children which was founded by a private organization, the 
Sociedade Pestalozzi, and later taken over by the state of Minas Gerias. 
She is now organizing a similar project in Rio de Janeiro. Dr. Gustavo 
Lessa, a physician on the department staff, is also interested in mental 
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hygiene aspects of child welfare, and Dr. Leme Lépes, a psychiatrist, 
examines some children there. 

One of the divisions of the Department of Health of the Ministry 
of Education and Health is the National Service for Mental Patients 
(Servicio Nacional de Doencgas Mentais), whose director is Dr. Adauto 
J. Botelho. In addition to the usual mental hospitals and clinics for 
adults this division includes the Hospital de Neuropsiquiatria Infantil, 
The director is Dr. Waldemiro Pires, a neurologist, and the psychole- 
gist is Marianne Wohlgemuth-Schreyer, who received her professional 
training in Switzerland. All types of children are received for examina- 
tion and many stay for considerable periods of time. Each child re. 
ceives a psychological examination as part of his admission examination, 

The public school system of the Federal District in which the capi- 
tal, Rio de Janeiro, is situated, has various well organized services of a 
psychological nature. These come under one of the major divisions, 
the Center for Educational Research (Centro de Pesquisas Educa- 
cionais) whose director, Dr. Pedro Pernambuco Filho, is a psychiatrist. 
This center has, in turn, four services, three of which are definitely 
psychological. The Psychology and Orthophrenic Service (Servicio de 
Psicologia e Ortofrenia) is headed by Ofélia Boisson Cardosa who was 
trained in France. This service operates as a psychological clinic, with 
children referred there for study from the public schools of Rio. The 
cases so far tend to be predominantly problems of mental or academic 
retardation. The Educational Guidance Service (Servicio de Orientacao 
Educacional), headed by Aracy Muniz Freire, is concerned with student 
counseling in the schools. The Anthropometric Service, with Dr. 
Bartos d’Avile in charge, is engaged in anthropometric research, par- 
ticularly problems of racial differences in physical growth. The Service 
of Measurements and Programs (Servicio de Medidas e Programas) is 
under Isa Goulart Macedo and is concerned with the construction, 
standardization and use of achievement tests in the various school sub- 
jects at all the grade levels. These tests are used widely in the Rio 
schools as a basis for homogeneous grouping of pupils. 

In Rio de Janeiro, as in Sao Paulo (see above) there is a branch of 
the Servicio Nacional de Aprendizagem Industrial or SENAI. Octavio 
Lins Martins is the director of the Division of Selection of the Rio office. 
He is said to be much interested in research in factor analysis. 

The ‘“‘Getulio Vargas’’ Foundation (Funcagao “‘Getulio Vargas’”’) is 
a very new organization also concerned with industrial training prob- 
lems. Its work, however, unlike SENAI, is directed toward training of 
the higher levels of employees, technicians, efficiency engineers, psy- 
chologists, for industry. It also hopes to develop a vocational guidance 
program. Dr: J. R. Jubé will teach psychology in this training center. 

A psychological laboratory was established some years ago at the 
aviation training school at Campo Dos Afonsos near Rio for the exami- 
nation of cadets. Several medical doctors conduct the psychological 
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testing and the laboratory is under the Department of Aviation Health 
of the Army (Departamento de Satide Aeronautica do Exercito) whose 
director is Brigadeiro Médico Angelo Godinho dos Santos. Cadets who 
fail to make satisfactory adjustment during the course of training are 
sent back to the laboratory for further diagnostic testing and psychia- 
tric study. 

One of the most outstanding private psychiatric clinics and sani- 
toria seen by the writer in South America is to be found in Rio. It is 
the Clinica Tijuca and Sanatério da Tijuca directed jointly by Dr. 
Arruda Camara and his wife, Dr. Iracy Doyle. Both Dr. Camara and 
Dr. Doyle have had extensive psychiatric training in the United States 
and both are psychoanalytically oriented. 


CHILE 


Academic psychology. Of the universities in Chile the most extensive 
work in psychology is to be found at the University of Chile in Santiago. 
Courses are offered in several of the faculties of this university. Under 
the Pedagogical Institute of the Faculty of Philosophy and Education 
approximately five courses have usually been offered, although this 
Institute has been undergoing some reorganization recently. Dr. Irma 
Salas who received the Ph.D. degree from Columbia University in New 
York has taught general psychology, educational psychology and men- 
tal measurements and Prof. Arturo Piga has taught child and adolescent 
psychology. The primary function of the Institute is the preparation 
of secondary and normal school teachers. Within the Pedagogical Insti- 
tute is an Institute of Psychology which has a research function pri- 
marily. It is headed by Prof. Abelardo Iturriaga who is working on the 
translation, adaptation and standardization on local populations of 
various foreign tests, including United States tests. The laboratory is 
available to anyone who wishes to use it for research. A publication, 
Archivos del Instituto de Psicologta, is issued from time to time with 
research studies from the Institute. A course in the psychology of 
adolescence is also taught in the School of Fine and Applied Arts of the 
University. 

The psychiatric department of the Faculty of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Chile occupies a small building within the grounds of the large 
national mental hospital, Casa de Orates, located in Santiago. The 
chair of psychiatry, established over thirty years ago and said to be the 
oldest in South America, is occupied by Dr. Arturo Vivado. There are 
about six additional professors in the department. All medical students 
are required to take a full year’s course in psychiatry in their last 
academic year. Psychiatric students go on to more specialized work. 
Last year a special course in psychoanalysis was given to the staff of 
the psychiatry department and the mental hospital by Dr. D. Ignacio 
Matte, a young psychiatrist who has only recently returned to Chile 
after ten years of psychiatric study and practice in England and the 
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United States. In this country Dr. Matte studied at the Phipps Clinic 
of Johns Hopkins University and taught psychiatry at Duke Univer. 
sity. Dr. Matte also teaches a course in clinical psychology to the nurses 
of the Psychiatric Clinic of the Faculty of Medicine and has given a 
series of lectures to the students of one of the schools of social service in 
Santiago. An active program of research is going on in the Psychiatric 
Clinic. One of the staff, who also studied at Johns Hopkins, is carrying 
on work in experimental neuroses in dogs in relation to drugs. 

The University of Concepcién in Concepcién, Chile, has five courses 
in psychology offered in the School of Education. All are taught by 
Prof. Corina Vargas de Medina, who had much of her professional train- 
ing at Teachers College, Columbia University a number of years ago. 
She teaches general, educational, child and adolescent psychology and 
mental and educational measurements. The Catholic University of 
Chile in Santiago also offers several courses in psychology. 

The normal schools for the preparation of urban primary teachers all 
offer a sequence of three courses in psychology, general, educational 
and child psychology. The teachers of these courses have usually had 
only the training provided in the Pedagogical Institute of the University 
of Chile, although those who teach in the three normal schools of Santi- 
ago all happen to have had some additional training in the United 
States. No psychology is offered in normal schools for the preparation 
of rural teachers. Psychology is taught in all three of the schools of 
social service in Santiago. In the Escuela de Servicio Social de la Junta 
de Beneficencia three courses are required, one taught by a psychia- 
trist, the other two by psychologists. 

Applied psychology. Almost all of the small amount of applied psy- 
chological work to be found in Chile is under the various ministries of 
the national government. The Developmental School (Escuela de Des- 
arrolla) under the Ministry of Education and directed by Juan San- 
doval, is an organization for mentally defective children. It has several 
divisions of work, a small day school in Santiago for mentally retarded 
boys and girls, a few special classes for retarded children, located in the 
regular primary schools and two small residence institutions at the 
outskirts of Santiago for the more retarded cases. The staff of the 
Escuela de Desarrolla is made up of teachers and social workers who 
use psychological tests in the examination of children for placement. 
The intelligence test most used is a Chilean translation and standardiza- 
tion of the 1916 Terman Revision of the Binet scale by Luis A. Tira- 
pegui. The Porteus Mazes are used some and several European tests. 

A few children are studied psychologically by Prof. Abelardo Itur- 
riaga in the Instituto de Psicologia of the University of Chile (see above) 
and there is a small department of psychosomatic medicine in the 
children’s hospital, but there is no psychological service of any extent 
in Santiago to which all children are eligible. 

Under the Primary Department of the Ministry of Education the 
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Institute of Pedagogical Research is carrying on a very active program 
of practical research in educational methods and materials at the ele- 
mentary school level. Studies are carried out in eleven experimental 
primary schools under the direction of Prof. Alfonso Aguirre, head of 
the Institute, by the staff which numbers about eight. Among the 
studies made have been adaptations of American educational tests. 

There are two institutions for delinquent or dependent boys under 
the maternal and child welfare division of the Ministry of Health, Social 
Welfare and Assistance. The Casa de Menores is a small institution in 
Santiago to which delinquent boys are committed by the Juvenile 
court. Each boy is examined by the psychiatrist, Dr. Eduardo Briicher 
Encina and by a psychological worker, Manuel Zamorano, and his 
case is investigated by one of several social workers. The other institu- 
tion is the Polytechnical School located in the country some miles from 
Santiago to which dependent, non-delinquent or mildly delinquent boys 
are sent. Various types of vocational and agricultural training are 
available. Some educational and vocational guidance and occasional 
psychological study of individuals are done. 

In a privately financed institution for dependent children, the Chil- 
dren’s City (Ciudad del Nifio) a Spanish psychologist, Matilde Huici, 
does individual psychological studies of children. 


COLOMBIA 


Academic psychology. Colombia is surprisingly lacking in both aca- 
demic and applied psychology. Very few courses are offered in the 
several universities of the country and only a very small amount in the 
urban normal schools, none in the rural normal schools. In the Escuela 
Normal Superior, a training school for secondary school teachers, in 
Bogot4, there is a'small laboratory of psychology under Prof. Luis 
Alejandro Vargas where mental testing is done, and Dr. Francisco So- 
carras, a psychiatrist, does some teaching. 

A pplied psychology. There is one very outstanding project in applied 
psychology going on in Colombia. Dr. Mercedes Rodrigo, one of the 
leading psychologists of Spain, established the Seccién de Psicotécnia 
in 1939 in the Faculty of Medicine of the National University of Co- 
lombia in Bogoté. She began that year to construct a battery of tests 
for the selection -of students applying for admission to the medical 
school. As a result of the success of her initial project entrance exami- 
nations became compulsory for all medical students and, within the few 
years since, have been extended to all the other faculties of the uni- 
versity. Dr. Rodrigo’s assistant, also trained in Spain, is José Garcia 
Madrid. The battery of tests is now being extended downward to lower 
age levels. Dr. Rodrigo does some individual counseling of students 
who seek her help and she is hoping to initiate some work with children 
as well. 

Colombia has no outstanding training center for psychiatry nor any 
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well known psychiatric clinic. The psychiatrists in private practice 
tend to be of traditional schools of psychiatric thought and there is 
little interest so far in psychoanalysis or others of the more dynamic 
modern schools. 

The educational system has developed practically nothing so far in 
the way of psychological services and there are no child guidance clinics, 


ECUADOR 


Academic psychology. So far as could be learned little psychology is 
taught in the four universities of Ecuador. In the Instituto Superior de 
Pedagogia y Letras in Quito, Prof. Edmundo Carbo is professor of psy- 
chology and also under secretary in the Ministry of Education. He 
constructs psychological tests and trains his students to give them. Prof. 
Ermel N. Velasco is also associated with this work. There is a laboratory 
of psychology in a large secondary school for boys in Quito, the Instituto 
Nacional Mejia, and psychology is taught in the last year by Prof. 
Gerardo Larrea as part of the work in biological sciences. Psychiatry 
is taught in the medical faculty of the Central University of Ecuador in 
Quito by Dr. Julio Endara who is also Vice-Rector of the university. 
He and Dr. Jorge Escudero are in charge of the psychiatric clinic for 
adults and are also associated in teaching a course in legal psychiatry 
in the law faculty. 

Applied psychology. The Polyclinic under the Ministry of Social 
Welfare and Labor has a small service for the psychiatric study of de- 
linquent children. Dr. Jorge Escudero is the psychiatrist and Prof. 
Gerardo Larrea gives psychological tests. 

The American School of Quito has a part-time psychological worker, 
Carlota de Garcés, who makes some individual case studies of children 
having educational difficulty. 


PARAGUAY 


Academic psychology. The Faculty of Humanities of the National 
University of Paraguay in Asuncién has recently instituted some courses 
in psychology. Prof. Noemy da Silveira Rudolfer of the University of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (see above under Brazil) has been brought to Para- 
guay for two years to initiate this work. She is teaching courses in 
general and in educational psychology. 

Dr. Carlos Alvarez teaches psychiatry in the Faculty of Medical 
Sciences and is also director of the Psychiatric Institute of Asuncién, 
a psychiatric clinic and mental hospital. Dr. Andrés Riverola, assistant 
director, is interested in child guidance and mental hygiene but little 
work of this type has as yet been started in Paraguay. Prof. Maria 
Adela Garcete Speratti teaches general and child psychology at the 
Normal School in Asuncién. 

Applied psychology. There are no organizations as yet in Paraguay 
which are devoted to applied psychology, except for the Psychiatric 
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Institute of Asuncién mentioned above. Several people in Asuncién 
are greatly interested in developing services for children but no facilities 
are made available to them at present. 


PERU 


Academic psychology. At the University of San Marcos in Lima, 
oldest university in the western hemisphere, psychology is scattered 
through several faculties. Dr. Walter Blumenfeld, a German psycholo- 
gist, formerly a professor in Dresden, teaches two courses, general and 
experimental psychology, and is head of the Laboratory of Experimental 
Psychology in the Faculty of Biological Sciences. Dr. Hans Hahn, also 
a German psychologist and formerly professor of psychology in Heidel- 
berg University, teaches two courses in the Faculty of Economic Sci- 
ences, one course in general and one in applied psychology. In the 
Faculty of Pedagogy and Letters, which prepares secondary and normal 
school teachers, two courses in psychology are taught by Dr. Carlos 
Cueto, general psychology and an advanced course which varies in 
theme each term. In the same faculty a course in child and adolescent 
psychology is taught by Manuel Argielles. A course in judicial psy- 
chology is taught in the Faculty of Law by Dr. Honorio Delgado. Dr. 
Delgado is head of the Department of Psychiatry and Neuropathology 
of the Faculty of Medicine. He had much of his training in Germany 
and is probably the most well known and influential psychiatrist in 
South America. He has made many important contributions, both theo- 
retical and experimental, to the psychological and psychiatric literature 
of South America. Dr. Delgado is co-editor with Dr. J. O. Trelles of the 
Revista de Neuropsiquiatria, one of the outstanding South American 
journals in this field. Two other psychiatrists assist Dr. Delgado in his 
university teaching in psychiatry. A one year course in psychiatry is 
obligatory for all medical students in their fourth year with the fifth 
year devoted to internship for those who go on in psychiatry. The 
facilities of the Victor Larco Herrera Hospital, the national mental 
hospital, are available for psychiatric teaching. 

At the University of San Augustin of Arequipa at Arequipa in 
southern Peru philosophical psychology is taught in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy and Letters, child psychology in the Faculty of Pedagogy and 
experimental psychology in the Faculty of Sciences. Little psychology 
is taught at the Catholic University in Lima or at the University of 
Cuzco in Cuzco, Peru. 

At the National Pedagogical Institute for Girls and the National 
Pedagogical Institute for Boys, both in Lima, secondary and normal 
school teachers are trained. At each institute a course in general and a 
course in child psychology are taught. The institute for boys has a 
third course, mental measurement, under a professor who has had some 
training in the United States. 

In the normal schools, which train primary school teachers, general 
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psychology is taught in the second year, child development in the third 
year and tests and measurements in the fourth and last year. At the 
School of Social Service of Peru, in Lima, all students have a four se- 
mester course in psychology taught by Dr. Luis Guerra, a psychiatrist. 

Research and applied psychology. Peru has a very famous research 
institute known as the Institute of Andean Biology (Instituto de 
Biologia Andina) in Lima, headed by Dr. Monge. Within this organi- 
zation is a Laboratory of Psychology under Dr. Hans Hahn, the Ger- 
man psychologist who is also at the University of San Marcos. Dr. 
Hahn has done a number of important and interesting research studies 
on the psychological effects of altitude on subjects studied at sea level 
and subsequently at altitudes of 15,000 feet or more, and also psycho- 
logical studies of populations who live permanently at these high alti- 
tudes. Peru offers exceptional opportunities for altitude studies because 
many of its inhabitants live at the extreme altitudes of the Andes, far 
above anything to be found on the North American continent. 

Dr. C. Gutierrez Noriega, Prof. of Pharmacology on the medical 
faculty of the University of San Marcos, is also interested in studying 
effects of high altitude living, but from the physiological aspects. Dr, 
Gutierrez Noriega has a wide range of interests which border on the 
psychological field. 

There is an important new psychological organization in Lima which 
is only several years old, the Instituto Psicopedagégico Nacional, which 
is under the Ministry of Education but has considerable autonomy. 
The function of the Institute is research on problems related to educa- 
tion. The director is Dr. Luis Guerra, a psychiatrist who has had his 
professional training partly in Peru and partly in Germany. The work 
of the Institute is divided into six departments representing varied ap- 
proaches to the study of psychology and education and one member of 
the staff is responsible for each of these divisions. Most of the 
staff have other obligations outside the Institute as well. The depart- 
ment of research on normal development is under Dr. Walter Blumen- 
feld who is also at the University of San Marcos. The research on 
special development is headed by Dr. Guerra himself and consists 
mainly of study of exceptional children. The department of anthropo- 
logical research is headed by Dr. Julio C. Pretto who is working to es- 
tablish anthropometric norms for Peruvian children. The department 
of pedagogical research is under Dr. Luis Felipe Alarco and is concerned 
with research on methods and materials of instruction. The department 
of sociology of education is the newest and is to be under Dr. Carlos 
Cueto who is now in the United States for study. The department of 
vocational guidance is under Dr. Maurice Simon, a Belgian educator 
who has been in Peru several years and is also the director of the Na- 
tional Pedagogical Institute for Boys. The work in Dr. Simon’s depart- 
ment consists of both research and practical service. Vocational and 
professional guidance are available for students and others on an indi- 
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vidual basis and employee selection projects are also undertaken. For 
example, the department recently undertook the selection of peniten- 
tiary guards and of taxi drivers. It is planned to use this department 
also to select students for the Faculty of Pedagogy of the university and 
for the National Pedagogical Institutes and trade schools. The Insti- 
tuto Psicopedagégico Nacional is still small, with no more than the head 
and one or two assistants in each department, but it has made excellent 
progress for the length of time it has been in existence. It published 
its research in its own archives, Boletin del Instituto Psicopedagégico 
Nacional, of which several volumes have so far been issued. 

Under the Ministry of Public Health, Labor and Social Welfare, there 
is a large institute concerned with the welfare of children, Instituto 
Nacional del Nifio, headed by Dr. Manuel Salcedo. Within this organi- 
zation a child guidance clinic, Clinica de la Orientacién de la Nifiez, has 
been established recently. The director of the clinic is Dr. Baltazar 
Caravedo, a psychiatrist, who has had some training in the United 
States recently. There is one other psychiatrist on the staff, two social 
workers and a nurse. All ages of children are accepted and with a variety 
of problems but most cases now referred are at the preschool age levels. 
Psychological tests are given by the social worker or nurse. 

There is one unit for mentally disturbed, epileptic or mentally re- 
tarded children within the Victor Larco Herrera Hospital, the national 
mental hospital. The director of the children’s work is Dr. Carlos 
Krumdieck, a pediatrician, who is very much interested in developing 
complete psychological as well as physical services for children. Dr. 
Luis Guerra and his staff from the Instituto Psicopedagégico Nacional 
do some examining and testing of children here. 

There is one other applied psychology project in Lima, the labora- 
tory of psychology in the National Police Hospital, under the direction 
of a pediatrician, Dr. Pastor Carranza. The function of this laboratory 
is the examination of all persons applying for driver’s licenses, of which 
there are four classes, professional or private driver of an automobile, 
motorcycle operator and streetcar motorman. In addition to a physical 
examination with emphasis on neurological reactions, each candidate 
must pass a psychotechnical examination, consisting of a battery of 
psycho-motor and psycho-sensory tests. Standards are more rigorous 
for some types of license than for others. There is also a psychiatric 
unit within the police hospitat, under Dr. Federico Sal y Rosas, where 
applicants for police work are checked for their psychiatric fitness for 
the work and where police already in service may receive psychiatric 
care when needed. 


URUGUAY 
Academic psychology. The University of Uruguay has little work in 


psychology. In each faculty a two-year sequence in philosophy is of- 
fered about half of which is devoted to psychology. So far the university 
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has not established a faculty of humanities or philosophy in which psy- 
chology courses are customarily taught in South America. A private 
organization, which to some extent takes the place of such a faculty, is 
the Instituto de Estudios Superiores de Montevideo. The Institute has 
no entrance requirements nor does it grant degrees. Occasional courses 
in psychology are offered, usually one in contemporary psychology 
taught by a psychiatrist, one in experimental criminal psychology by 
a priest. 

Psychiatry is taught by Dr. Antonio Sicco in the medical faculty of 
the University of Uruguay and the facilities of the Hospital de Vilar- 
debé de Alienados, the national mental hospital, are available in the 
teaching of medical students. In addition to the course in psychiatry 
a post-graduate group has formed recently to study psychotherapy. 

At the Normal Institute psychology is required in the last three 
years of the seven-year course, in the fifth year general psychology, in 
the sixth year child and adolescent psychology, in the seventh year psy- 
chopedagogy. One of the professors who teaches these courses, Rebeca 
Milies, is now in the United States for study. 

A pplied psychology. The outstanding organization for psychological 
service in Uruguay is the Sebastian Morey Otero Psy chopedagogical 
Laboratory of the Normal Institutes, which comes under the primary 
and normal school division of the Ministry of Public Instruction. The 
director of the Laboratory is Maria A. Carbonell de Grompone and there 
is a sizable staff on which is Rebeca Milies, professor of psychology 
in the Normal Institute. For two years, ending recently when he went 
to Rio de Janeiro, Dr. Emilio Mira y Lépez, the Spanish psychiatrist, 
was supervisor of a research project supported by several organizations, 
the purpose of which was to establish norms on the Uruguayan popula- 
tion for various types of psychological measurement, including Dr. 
Mira’s own myokinetic test. The usual purpose of the Laboratory is 
to do psychopedagogical studies of children in the primary schools of 
Montevideo and of students in the normal schools, to make individual 
case studies of some children and to do vocational guidance. The pro- 
gram of the Laboratory is a combination of research and service. A 
bulletin of research studies, Boletin del Laboratorio de Psicopedagogia 
Sebastian Morey Otero, is issued from time to time. 

A council for child welfare, Consejo del Nifio, an autonomous or- 
ganization under the Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare, has 
among other functions a school health service and a small child guid- 
ance service. There is also one other small psychological service, a part- 
time psychometric service with patients at the Hospital de Vilardebé 
de Alienados by Margarita Marx. 

Another organization in Montevideo, which is not at all psychologi- 
cal in function at present is, however, worthy of note because of its pos- 
sible future significance in the development of mental hygiene and other 
psychological services. It is the International American Institute for 
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the Protection of Children (Instituto Internacional Americano de Pro- 
teccién a la Infancia), to which all of the twenty one American republics, 
including the United States, contribute financially and to which all send 
delegates. A permanent staff is resident in Montevideo guided by a 
council made up of two delegates from each country, one local delegate 
from each country resident in Montevideo and one delegate resident in 
the country itself. The functions of the Institute are not unlike those 
of our Children’s Bureau in Washington, except that it operates on an 
inter-American basis. It is a fact-finding and disseminating and a con- 
sulting organization for all aspects of child welfare in the Americas. Its 
three major divisions are health, education and social welfare. The 
emphasis to date has been mainly on health, medical problems, infant 
mortality and social welfare legislation affecting children. Nothing has 
been done on mental hygiene so far although it is hoped to extend the 
organization’s activities into that area eventually. The Institute pub- 
lishes a quarterly bulletin, Boletin del Instituto Internacional Americano 
de Proteccién a la Infancia, and a monthly news review. It also main- 
tains an international library on child welfare, with complete collections 
from all the countries of all publications having to do with this subject. 
It sends out duplicate copies on loan to all parts of the continent upon 
request. The library has put out in pamphlet form a printed bibliog- 
raphy entitled, Bibliographia de Psicologia y Psicopedagogia. 


VENEZUELA 

Academic psychology. Venezuela is another country in which practi- 
cally no training is offered in psychology. There are no courses at either 
of the two universities of Venezuela, the Central University in Caracas 
or the University of the Andes in Mérida. Psychiatry is taught in the 
medical faculty of the Central University by Dr. RaGl Ramos Calles 
who had several years of training in the United States at such centers 
as Phipps Clinic and the Worchester State Hospital. Dr. Ramos Calles 
is also director of the Municipal Psychiatric Hospital which is the only 
public mental hospital in Venezuela. At the Instituto Nacional de 
Pedagogia in Caracas, the training center for secondary and normal 
school teachers, a course in general psychology is taught by a priest and 
a course in applied psychology, including mental tests, by a Spanish 
psychiatrist, Dr. José Ortega Duran. 

Applied psychology. Venezuela has somewhat more to offer in the 
applied field than in the academic. The minister of education at the 
time of the writer’s visit was Dr. Rafael Vegas SAnchez, a psychiatrist 
who, because of his own professional orientation, has been instrumental 
in developing several projects in which psychological services are in- 
cluded. The Home for the Study of Minors (Casa de Observacién de 
Menores) receives delinquent boys through the juvenile court. Each 
case is studied by a social worker, a part-time psychological worker, 
Rosa Padlina Franzetti, and by Dr. Vegas himself. Dr. Vegas does 
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psychotherapy with some cases. Boys who can benefit from further 
institutional care and training are sent on to a second small farm school, 
the Institucién de Preorientacién, near Caracas. Dr. Vegas again super- 
vises the care there and follows a few cases psychiatrically. 

In the experimental primary school, Escuela Experimental Venezu- 
ela, some psychological testing is done. 

Within the Ministry of Sanitation and Social Assistance there is a 
division responsible for the school health program of the nation, Insti- 
tuto de Higiene Escolar, whose director, Dr. José Ortega Duran, hap- 
pens to be a psychiatrist. Dr. Ortega is Spanish, had both psychological 
and psychiatric training, was head of a psychological institute in Bar- 
celona, and has been in Venezuela for several years. He has created a 
psychiatric department within the Institute for the individual study of 
problem children. He is assisted by another Spanish psychiatrist, Dr, 
M. L. Sanchez Martin, and by a psychological assistant, Anita Arraiz. 
Dr. Ortega is working on the standardization of various North American 
group tests of intelligence, personality, etc. on Venezuelan populations. 

The Instituto de Higiene Mental within the Municipal Psychiatric 
Hospital has its own small separate building and functions as a child 
guidance clinic. Dr. Hernan Quijada is the head of it. The clinic is able 
to see about seventy five cases a year. 


SUMMARY BY FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


University training in psychology. The number of courses in psy- 
chology offered within a single university in South America, excluding 
psychiatry courses, ranges from none at all to eight. In the case of the 
eight, at the University of San Marcos in Lima, three are in general psy- 
chology and, therefore, by title at least, duplicates of each other and not 
additional courses. The most typical program in South American uni- 
versities is a sequence of two or three courses, usually a first, general, 
largely philosophical course, a second ‘‘experimental”’ course and a third 
course which may be child and adolescent or educational psychology. 

The city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is the center which seems to the writer 
to afford the most extensive training in psychology in South America. 
The Faculty of Philosophy, Science, and Letters of the University of 
Sao Paulo and the Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica, if considered 
together, offer at least eight distinct courses, ranging from general and 
educational psychology to clinical and technical courses. 

Even this center, however, does not have the number and variety of 
courses offered in a typical department of psychology in a university in 
this country. It can be said then that there is probably not even one 
university in South America where adequate training can be obtained 
at present for the profession of psychology, if that profession is thought 
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of as independent of psychiatry and education. The obvious reason for 
this is that, as stated at the beginning of the article, the profession of 
psychology itself still does not exist as independent of other professions 
in South America. It is natural that when few outlets for professional 
work are available there should be little demand for the training that 
leads to that work and, therefore, a slow development of such training. 

Teacher-training in psychology. Most teacher-training institutions— 
pedagogical institutes for the training of secondary and normal school 
teachers and normal schools for the training of primary school teachers 
—usually offer two or three courses in psychology as part of the re- 
quired curriculum. These institutions in this respect compare very 
favorably with teacher-training institutions in the United States. It is 
not at all infrequent that the teacher-training institution offers more 
psychology than the local university. In several countries secondary 
schools also have a required course in philosophical psychology. 

Research in psychology. South American universities usually make 
very little provision for research in psychology. Relatively few profes- 
sors of psychology are personally interested in research as we know it, 
often being more philosophical than scientific in bent. Those who are 
interested usually receive very limited funds or no funds at all for spe- 
cifically research purposes from the university itself and are, therefore, 
seriously handicapped in obtaining equipment or in employing as- 
sistants. Any research done must usually be done by the professor per- 
sonally, even to the giving and scoring of tests, the collecting of experi- 
mental data and the subsequent statistical labor. Only the fortunate 
few have one or two part-time, often untrained assistants. One of the 
big sources of research in most countries, namely, masters’ and doctors’ 
theses in psychology, is entirely missing in South America because de- 
grees are not granted in psychology. 

These difficulties all limit not only the quantity but also the quality 
of the research done. Many of the “laboratories” of psychology in the 
universities are not research laboratories but teaching laboratories 
where students perform the classical experiments common to experi- 
mental courses everywhere. There are very few laboratories which are 
dedicated to research primarily. 

There are a few individuals and a few organizations which are more 
concerned or as much concerned with research in psychology (apart from 
psychiatry) as with either teaching or the practical applications of psy- 
chology. Outstanding among these names are Eduardo Krapf and 
Horacio Rimoldi ia Argentina; Decio de Souza, Noemy da Silveira 

Rudolfer, Manoel Lourencgo Filho, Emilio Mira y Lépez and the entire 
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staff of the Escola Livre de Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo in Brazil; 
Alfonso Aguirre and Abelardo Iturriaga in Chile; Mercedes Rodrigo in 
Colombia; Walter Blumenfeld, Honorio Delgado, Luis Guerra, Hahs 
Hahn, C. Gutierrez Noriega and the entire staff of the Instituto Psico- 
pedagégico Nacional in Peru; Maria A. Carbonell de Grompone and 
Rebeca Milies in Uruguay and José Ortega in Venezuela. 

Child guidance clinics and other psychological services for children. 
Few public school systems in South America as yet have programs of 
mental testing or other forms of scientific study of pupils for purposes 
of placement, guidance or analysis of individual needs or progress. In 
the larger cities of several countries achievement test programs are in 
use, mainly for purposes of determining promotions or pupil grouping, 
less often for the purpose of identifying pupil deficiencies. School clinics 
for the individual psychological study of children are beginning, as did 
our own years ago, with the study of mentally or academically retarded 
children almost exclusively and are as yet little concerned with emo- 
tional problems, behavior difficulties or personality deviations. Some 
of the other psychological organizations within school systems or under 
ministries of education are devoted to basic research needed for curricu- 
lum construction and for the development of educational materials and 
methods, functions which in the United States are usually filled by uni- 
versity departments of education. 

Psychological work in children’s institutions is limited with few ex- 
ceptions to the institutions for delinquents or mental defectives. Insti- 
tutions for dependent children or for physically or sensorially handi- 
capped children seldom have psychological facilities of any kind. 

The concept of a child guidance clinic—a clinic to which all types of 
psychological problems may be referred and in which psychotherapy is 
provided—has general acceptance almost everywhere in South Amer- 
ica but so far few such clinics exist. Only Venezuela, Argentina, Brazil 
and Peru have clinics which follow the pattern of psychometric, psy- 
chiatric, physical and environmental study of each case, which accept 
behavior and personality problems as well as problems of mental re- 
tardation and which include provision for psychotherapy and social 
service therapy for at least some of the cases studied. In the field of 
psychological clinics associated with public school systems as well! as 
psychological testing programs for practical purposes of pupil guidance, 
Brazil has progressed considerably farther than other South American 
countries. 

Vocational guidance. Many of the South American countries have 
made at least a beginning in vocational guidance. In almost all of the 
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projects of this type there is a marked tendency to rely heavily on psy- 
chological tests, in some clinics almost completely on psychological 
tests. Vocational guidance workers are usually strongly test-minded and 
give relatively less attention to evaluation of personality, interest and 
emotional and social factors. Brazil, again, is the country which has 
shown the greatest interest and activity in this aspect of applied psy- 
chology. 

Industrial and personnel psychology. in this field, yet again, the 
name of Brazil comes up. It is indeed the only South American country 
where industrial psychology projects are under way on any but the 
smallest scale. SENAI and IDORT (see above under Brazil) and the 
Division of Industrial Education of the Ministry of Education and 
Health have the only extensive personnel and industrial programs which 
the writer found in South America. Brazil’s greater industrial develop- 
ment is almost certainly the cause of its greater interest in industrial 
psychology. 

In several countries psychological test batteries are used to aid in 
the selection of men for the armed forces, but again in Brazil, this policy 
is most extensively followed, with a well established laboratory at the 
aviation school and psychiatric and psychometric techniques used in 
the selection of other armed forces personnel. 

The comparative status of other professions closely related to psychol- 
ogy. The following brief discussion is only for the purpose or comparing 
the present status of psychology with that of closely related professions 
and is not a discussion of those professions in and of themselves. 


a. Psychiatry. The psychiatric profession is much farther advanced 
than the psychological profession in South America both as to training 
and as to practical acceptance. Indeed, psychology, as has already been 
stated, is not established at all as an independent profession. Much of 
the psychology taught in universities and other educational institutions 
is taught by psychiatrists and is inadequate at best as professional train- 
ing. Psychiatric training on the other hand, while very poor or almost 
entirely lacking in some countries, in other countries reaches a standard 
of excellence, at least in adult psychiatry, which equals the best psy- 
chiatric centers of Europe and North America. Child psychiatry is 
much less well developed in either training or practice. As everywhere, 
one finds in South America too, less emphasis on mental hygiene or 
preventive aspects of psychiatric practice than on treatment of mental 
illness already developed. 

b. Social service. Social service, though less advanced than psy- 
chiatry in both training and practice, is far ahead of psychology. Schools 
of social service in South America oddly enough are not associated with 
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universities but exist autonomously, usually under some government 
ministry. The social service career is well defined and popularly ac- 
cepted as an independent profession in most of the countries. Courses 
of training are often well worked out and, in some countries, are very 
complete and thorough. The demand for social workers is so great in 
many places that students often have positions promised to them before 
their training is completed. Some social service training is still found at 
secondary school rather than a university level but there is a trend now 
toward raising the standards of preparation required for admission to 
schools of social service and also toward Jengthening the course of train- 
ing. This profession offers a good example of the stimulus given to pro- 
fessional training by a practical demand for trained workers. Unfortu- 
nately, psychology is in a very different position. 


CHIEF PROBLEMS FACING PROFESSIONAL 
PsYCHOLOGY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Lack of professional training. As stated earlier, there is not, in the 
writer’s opinion, even one center in South American which offers suff- 
ciently extensive and varied training to prepare students adequately for 
the career of psychology. One reason for this situation is the lack of 
flexibility in South American universities. They tend to continue offer- 
ing mainly the classical careers, philosophy and letters, medicine, law, 
etc. and are slow to incorporate new profesisonal fields or new branches 
of specialization within old ones. It is significant that new professions 
often tend to develop their own training centers outside universities, as 
has happened in the case of social service, to name but one. Within 
the universities, too, there is a rigidity of faculty organization which 
does not easily permit a student to cut across the vertical lines on which 
curricula are constructed. He finds it difficult to organize his program 
around a center of interest which may require taking courses outside 
his own faculty, however closely related the courses may be to the field 
in which he wishes to specialize. Faculties often tend to be very in- 
grown, with a student later becoming the professor of the same two or 
three courses he had himself taken and continuing to cover the same 
ground. Such practices tend to keep the courses in psychology static 
and to rob them of the fresh influences always brought in by professors 
from elsewhere or by local professors who have gone elsewhere to study. 

Lack of professional security. It is customary for professors in 
South America to have several positions. A university is seldom able to 
pay a professor a full time salary adequate to maintain him and his 
family. For that reason, university teaching is only one part of a 
professor’s activities. He may have a private practice, may be on the 
staff of other organizations or may teach psychology or other subjects 
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in other educational institutions such as normal schools or schools for 
social service, or may have other types of work even more removed from 
his university career. This system prevails, not so much from interest 
or desire on the professor’s part as from economic necessity. It may 
have some advantages but certainly has grave disadvantages in pre- 
venting him from dedicating all his efforts to university teaching and 
research. He is forced to divide his interests, his time and his profes- 
sional preparation. 

In some of the universities, too, there is lack of security of tenure 
which forces professors into sharp competition with each other to main- 
tain their positions. Considerable attention has to be given to maintain- 
ing prestige through frequent publication and through teaching in such 
a way as to secure their popularity with students or to avoid offending 
important economic, political or religious interests. These considera- 
tions hardly make for the kind of atmosphere which fosters scholarship 
or scientific achievement. Fortunately, the situation is more favorable 
in some countries. 

Limited research activity. There are two important reasons for the 
relatively limited amount of research that is going on in psychology in 
South America. In the first place, research is not considered so es- 
sential or important a function of a university as it is considered in 
this country. Professors do not have time to do research because of 
their divided interests and have very limited assistance, equipment or 
laboratory space if they do have the time. Universities emphasize the 
teaching function, with research playing a relatively insignificant role. 
Secondly, many professors of psychology are philosophically oriented 
and trained and are not trained in the research techniques of science. 
A great proportion of the psychological publication, therefore, is philo- 
sophical rather than scientific. Though no one would deny that philo- 
sophical studies are important, too great emphasis on them tends to 
limit interest in experimental research of an acceptable scientific char- 
acter. On the other hand, where research does go on, it has too often 
had a purely practical, immediate objective and is not concerned with 
building up a body of scientific knowledge. 

Absence of employment opportunities in psychology. The difficulty if 
not impossibility of finding a means of livelihood through psychological 
studies has a marked tendency to keep students out of even the few 
psychology courses offered, except where the courses are required. 
They see no future to these studies. On the other hand, students who 
might take them from a broad, cultural point of view, are not attracted 
to them often because all too frequently they are highly abstract and 
philosophical rather than concerned with human behavior which we 
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consider the primary focus of psychology. Psychology courses fre- 
quently mean to the student just more philosophy instead of introducing 
him to a new and fasc’nating field of study. 

Professional isolation. This problem is perhaps the most serious of all 
for psychology at present in South America but it is also the one most 
easily capable of solution. Professional workers in psychology in South 
America, except for several of the countries, exist in what might almost 
be termed a professional vacuurn which would be inconceivable in 
Europe or the United States. Psychological societies seldom exist within 
even the big cities and not at all on a nation-wide basis. There are no 
continental conferences in psychology nor even regional meetings of 
psychologists. The writer found in her travels through all of the coun- 
tries of South America that the psychological workers of one country 
seldom knew what work was being done in psychology in even the ad- 
joining country or who was doing it. This is not so true of psychiatry, 
where there is considerable contact from one country to another. In 
psychology there is an almost complete absence of the professional stim- 
ulation and mutual encouragement, as well as mutual criticism, arising 
from contacts with colleagues. Lack of contact prevents the professional 
unity which tends to advance the interests of a profession, elevate 
standards of training and practice and establish the profession on an 
independent basis. The lack of contact often means, too, an unfortu- 
nate duplication of effort from one country to another instead of co- 
ordinated progress into new fields of activity. 

Another aspect of professional isolation is the absence of profes- 
sional journals. There is not even one journal in South America which 
is devoted entirely to psychological material of high scientific caliber. 
Within each country there are psychiatric, educational and philosophi- 
cal journals which occasionally publish psychological articles. There 
are also various psychological organizations which publish their own 
archives. Even those journals which do exist have small circulations. 
With low professional salaries, relatively few people can afford to sub- 
scribe to them. As to exchange of journals between countries the situa- 
tion is even worse. Added to the economic reason again there is a lack 
of interest in the professional work of neighboring countries which pre- 
cludes much exchange of ideas or knowledge. 

Perhaps the most serious aspect of the professional isolation which 
still exists in South America today is the relative lack of contact with 
world literature in psychology. The reasons for this are multiple. In 
the first place South Americans are more apt to read French and Spanish 
publications than those of other countries because there is little or no 
language barrier involved (nearly all learn to read French in addition 
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to their own Spanish or Portuguese) and also because the culture of 
France and Spain has been so dominant anyway in the history of South 
America. Since neither Spain nor France has been among the more pro- 
ductive countries in the last two decades of modern psychology, the 
domination of their literature has undoubtedly had a retarding effect. 

In the second place, although many now read English, they have lit- 
tle access to United States publications. They are often unable to afford 
our books or journals which, in terms of their salaries, are extremely if 
not prohibitively expensive. Libraries are loath to build up large col- 
lections of English language books because such books serve only a lim- 
ited number of readers. Very few United States books are translated 
into Spanish, even fewer into Portuguese and there is usually a big 
time lag with those that are translated. Even when individuals wish 
to buy our books they lack systemactic information as to all the books 
that are available and thence are unable to select the books most ap- 
propriate to their needs. Not uncommonly they purchase inappropri- 
ate, mediocre or out-of-date books simply because these are the only 
books whose titles have happened to reach their ears. The situation is 
very different in medicine, for eaxmple, because large numbers of South 
American doctors take the Journal of the American Medical Association 
and others and thus have systematic information about medical publi- 
cations of this country. 


PROPOSALS FOR PROFESSIONAL COOPERATION IN PSYCHOLOGY BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND SouTH AMERICA 


South American countries in the final analysis must solve their own 
professional problems. It would be useless and presumptuous for any 
outside nation to intervene with the idea of imposing its concepts as to 
how psychology or any other field of activity must develop in a South 
American country. Such intervention would rightly be resisted and re- 
sented. However, it seems to the writer that there are a number of spe- 
cific ways in which the United States, either through government 
agencies which already exist for purposes of intellectual and cultural 
cooperation, or through its professional psychological organizations, 
might be of great assistance to South American colleagues and aid in 
the general development of the field of psychology in South America. 
The psychologists of the United States, in turn, would profit richly as 
well through such interchange of ideas and research. 

The following proposals are directed mostly toward the two prob- 
lems described above as professional isolation and lack of professional 
training. Some of the proposals are specific, of very limited scope and 
could be carried out easily. Others are more extensive, ambitious and 
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expensive but possible of accomplishment in principle in the future, if 
not immediately. 
Information services 


1. Publication of a monthly bulletin in Spanish containing very de- 
tailed and complete digests of new professional books. The digest of 
each book should contain an evaluation, suggested uses for it and in- 
formation regarding publisher and price. Brief digests are of little 
value because they do not enable a person who does not have ready ac- 
cess to the book for preliminary examination to know whether he should 
purchase it or not. The book digests contained in such publications as 
The Psychological Abstracts are too brief to be helpful and the digests of 
journal articles are almost useless because South Americans do not or- 
dinarily have access to the journals themselves. 

2. Prepare, maintain and keep up to date a carefully selected, classi- 
fied bibliography of books, old as well as new, on every aspect of psy- 
chological and educational work. Only the most worthwhile books 
should be included and each should be described in some detail and uses 
for it suggested. Publisher and price should be given and any other per- 
tinent information so that the South American reader will be aided in 
every way to select what he needs and know where to get it. 

3. The same type of classified bibliography as described above 
should be prepared for all types of psychological tests. With tests, as 
with books, selection of appropriate ones for use or for study is often a 
hit-and-miss affair because of absence of systematic information as to 
all that is available. 

4. There is great need for a bureau of professional information in 
psychology possibly located in Washington, to which all types of 
professional inquiry could be addressed. Such a bureau should be 
prepared to give information in regard to professional literature, pro- 
fessional training and all types of professional resources in the United 
States such as special schools, clinics, applied services, etc. South 
Americans now often lack even a first contact in this country to which 
they can direct inquiries. If such a bureau were established it should be 
widely publicized through announcements in all professional publica- 
tions in Latin America and through announcements sent to all indi- 
viduals known to be interested. 


Special long-time projects 


1. Sponsor a Spanish-language technical journal in psychology, 
preferably published in Latin America, for wide circulation in all of the 
Latin American countries. Such a journal should be up to the stand- 
ards of typical professional journals in the United States. 
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2. Establish a psychological test bureau somewhere in South Amer- 
ica for the purpose of constructing, standardizing, publishing, dis- 
tributing and disseminating information about all types of psychological 
and educational tests. Such a bureau would coordinate the scattered, 
overlapping, uncoordinated efforts now being made at test construction, 
often by workers unqualified by training for test construction work, and 
would serve all Latin America. Such a bureau should be staffed at first 
by psychologists from this country who are specialists in the field of test 
construction, with assistants from Latin American countries. A careful 
program of test construction should be planned, developing first those 
types of tests most urgently needed but planning for eventual develop- 
ment of all types. 

A further development of this project would be the establishment 
of several fellowships at this bureau for Latin Americans with sufficient 
preparation. Such Fellows would be given the opportunity to learn test 
construction thoroughly so that eventually they could replace the North 
Americans on the staff. 

3. Sponsor a center for psychological studies at one of the South 
American universities which might be interested in developing such a 
center with help from the United States. Such a center might be 
modeled after a typical department of psychology in a North American 
university and its purpose would be to train students for the profession 
of psychology. The center should be staffed at first by two, three or more 
psychologists from the United States, representing various areas of 
specialization, so that a well-rounded series of courses could be offered. 
Students from all the Latin American countries should be eligible, with 
a number of fellowships offered to make it possible for more to attend. 
It is highly probable that, should such a center be established, many 
governments would offer fellowships, too, in order to build up the num- 
ber of trained psychologists in their countries. 

4, Asacorollary to the above, post-graduate field training or intern- 
ships in the various applied fields of psychology should be offered, at 
first probably in the United States but later, as applied work develops 
in Latin America, at Latin American centers, as well. 


Public and professional education regarding psychology 


1. Preparation of a series of articles for publication in South Ameri- 
can medical, educational and scientific journals. These articles might 
include such topics, for example, as a description of a typical depart- 
ment of psychology in a North American university, with a list of the 
courses usually offered; the standards of training in psychology for the 
M.A. and for the Ph.D. degrees; a series of articles on the various fields 
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of applied psychology, including description of the work involved in 
each area, the training and experience required for a psychologist in 
each area. 

2. Short, popular articles on all of the above topics for newspaper 
release in South America for the purpose of increasing public interest in 
the field of psychology. 


Services which could be rendered by American psychological and 
educational associations to South American colleagues 


1. Send announcements of annual meetings to a selected list of South 
Americans. 

2. Invite properly qualified South Americans to become members 
of such organizations as the American Psychological Association, the 
National Education Association, the International Council on Excep- 
tional Children, the Orthopsychiatric Association, etc. 

3. Professional associations could send free introductory subscrip- 
tions of official journals to a selected list of key persons or libraries in 
South America, to familiarize them with these journals. Even twenty 
five free subscriptions, properly distributed, would be of great value. 

4. Encourage psychologists in this country to include South Ameri- 
can names in the lists of colleagues to whom they send their reprints. 


Services which publishing companies might be 
persuaded to offer 

1. Send desk copies of new professional books to key professors in 
South America. 

2. Provide all publishing companies of professional books with a 
list of psychologists in Latin American countries, so that they might at 
least receive announcements of new books. 

3. Arrange with organizations of book publishers for traveling ex- 
hibits of new professional books to go from one university or library to 
another in the South American countries. 

4. Encourage immediate translation into Spanish of crucial new pro- 
fessional books. If possible the Spanish editions should be published in 
South America, where costs are lower, so as to bring such books within 
the financial reach of a wide range of professional readers and students 
who usually find it impossible to buy expensive North American publi- 
cations. The most effective plan might be for the American Psychologi- 
cal Association to appoint a committee which would select at least one 


good book each year from each area of psychology to be so translated 
and re-published. 
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PARTIAL DIRECTORY OF INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
ENGAGED IN PSYCHOLOGICAL ‘\ ORK* 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 


Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires: 
Facultad de Filosofia ye Letras, Insti- 
tuto de Psicologia 
Coriolano Alberini 
José L. Alberti (psychiatrist) 
Enrique Mouchet (retired), C. Pied- 
ras 361 
Facultad de Medicina, C&tedra de 
Clinica Psiquiatrica 
Juan R. Beltran 
Gonzalo Bosch, Director 
Lanfranco Ciampi 
Eduardo Krapf, Maipa 1266 
Enrique Pichon-Riviere, Santa Fé 
1379, 9° Piso 
Escuela de Asistencia Social del Instituto 
de Cultura Religiosa, C. 
Pefia 1054 


Dr. Luis Esteves Balado (psychiatrist) 


Rodriguez 


Asociacién Psicoanalitica Argentina, Jun- 
cal 655, 1° Piso 
Dr. Enrique Pichon-Riviére, Director 
Centro de Psicologia y Psiquiatria Infantil, 
Instituto de Pediatria, Hospital de 
Clinicas, Cérdoba 2149 
Dra. Telma Reca de Acosta, Director 
(psychiatrist), Juncal 2101. 
Nicholas M. Tavella (psychometrics) 
Centro de Psicologia, Corrientes 2038 
Sra. de Aparicio, Director 
Escuela de Adaptacién, Colegio Nacional 
de Educacién 
Dra. Carolina Tobar Garcia (psychia- 
trist) 
Hogar ‘‘Santa Rosa,”’ Belgrano 2670 
Dra. Carolina Tobar Garcia (psychia- 
trist) 
Instituto ‘Sigmund Freud,” Callao 257 
Bela Székely, Director 
Instituto de Orientacién Profesional del 


Museo Social Argentino, Viamonte 
1435 
Dr. Gregorio Fingerman, Director 
Liga Argentina de Higiene Mental: 
Servicio Social, Vieytes 489 
Instituto Neuropsiquidtrico, Giribone 
1961 
Dr. Gonzalo Bosch, Director 
Seccién de Psiquiatria y Ensefianza Es- 
pecial del Cuerpo Médico Escolar de 
la Provincia de Buenos Aires 
Dr. Néstor Vallejos Meana (psycho- 
metrics), Quintana 475, 1° Piso 


Cérdoba 


Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba: 
Facultad de Derecho y Humanidades 
Francisco W. Torres 
Colegio Monserrat 
Nestor A. Pizarro 


La Plata 


Universidad Nacional de La Plata: 
Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias 
de Educacién 
Alfredo D. Calcagno 
Ernesto Figueroa 
Eugenio Pucciarelli 
F. Romero 


Mendoza 


Universidad de Cuyo: 
Instituto de Psicologia Experimental, 
Facultad de Filosoffa y Letras 
Horacio J. A. Rimoldi, Director, Cor- 
rientes 4325, Buenos Aires 


Rosario 


Universidad Nacional del Litoral: 
Facultad de Medicina 
Antonio Foz 
Teodoro Fracassi, Corrientes 933 


* To facilitate direct communication with South American psychologists mailing 


addresses of organizations and individuals are given where necessary. 


When an indi- 


vidual’s preferred mailing address is other than that of the institution under which he is 


listed, the address follows his name. 
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Santa Fé 


Hospital Psiquidtrico 
Dr. Luis E. Bonsembiante, Director, 
Humberto 1° 2947 
Escuela de Servicio Social de Santa Fé, 
Ca'le San Martin 
Dr. Luis E. Bonsembiante 


BOLIVIA 
La Paz 


Departamento Pedagégico del Ministerio 
de Educacién, Seccién de Planes y 
Programas 

Guido Villa-Gémez, Director 
Elvira Pommier 


Sucre 


Departmento Pedagégico del Ministerio 
de Educacién, Secci6n de Medidas 
Dr. Alfredo Vargas, Director 
Escuela Nacional de Maestros 
Dr. Alfredo Vargas 


BRAZIL 
Porto Alegre 


Universidade de Porto Alegre: 
Faculdade de Medicina 
Decio Soares de Souza, Av. Otavio 
Rocha, 116, 2° Andar. 


Rio de Janeiro 


Universidade de Brasil: 
Faculdade Nacional de Filosoffa, Av. 
Aparicio Borges 
Seccio de Pedagogfa 
Manoel Lourenco Filho (on leave) 
Carlos Queiroz 
Seccio de Filosofia 
Nilton Campos 
Arthur Ramos (anthropology and 
psychiatry) 
Jayme Grabois (psychiatrist), Av. 
Nilo 
Pecanha 155, 5° Andar 
Faculdade de Medicina, Instituto de 
Psiquiatria, Av. WenceslaGi Braz 71 
Henrique Roxo, Director 
Januario B. Hencourt 
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Bennett College, Rua Marques de Abran- 
tes 55 
Heloisa Marinho, Rua Voluntarios da 

Patria 423 

Instituto de Educacgao, Rua Mariz e Bar- 
ros 227 
Heloisa Marinho 

Ministerio de Educacao e Safide 

Departamento Nacional da Crianga, Rui 
Barbosa 716 
Helene Antipoff 
Dr. Gustavo Lessa 
Dr. Leme Lépes (psychiatrist) 
Divisado do Ensino Industrial, Ministerio 
de Educacao e Safide, 14° Andar, 
Av. Graca Aranha. 
Otto Schlesinger 

Instituto Nacional de Estudos Pedagégi- 
cos, Ministerio de Educacio e Sa fide, 
10° Andar. 

Dr. Manoel Lourer , 0 Filho 
Servicio Nacional cc Doencas Mentais 
Dr. Adauto J. Botelho, Director (psy- 
chiatrist) 
Hospital de Neuropsiquiatria Infantil, 
Rua 
Bernardo 2, Engenho de Dentro, Dis- 
trito Federal 
Dr. Waldemiro Pires, Director (neu- 
rologist) 
Marianne Wohlgemuth-Schreyer (psy- 
chologist) 

Divisio da Aperfeigoamento, Departa- 
mento Administrativo do Servico 
Pablico, Edificio de Ministerio da Fa- 
zenda, Esplanada do Castelo 

Dr. Emilio Mira y Lopez (psychiatrist) 

Centro de Pesquisas Educacionais, Secre- 
taria Geral de Educacio e Cultura de 
Rio de Janeiro, Edificio Andorinha, 
Av. Almirante Barroso 81, 7° Andar. 

Dr. Pedro Pernambuco Filho, Director 
(psychiatrist) 

Ofélia Boisson Cardosa 

Aracy Muniz Freire 

Isa Goulart Macedo 

Maria Jonqueira Schmidt 

Departmento de Safide Aeronautica do 
Exercito, Rua México, 9° Andar 
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Brigadeiro Médico Angelo Godinho dos 
Santos 
Servicio Nacional de Aprendizagem Indus- 
trial (SENAIT) 
Divisio de Seleccio 
Octavio Lins Martins, Director 
Fundacio ‘‘Getulio Vargas,’’ Praia de 
Botofogo 186 
J. R. R. Jubé 
Clinica da Tijuca, Rua Alvarez de Brito 12 
Dr. Arruda Camara, Director (psychia- 
trist) 
Dra. Iracy Doyle (psychiatrist) 


Sado Paulo 


Universidade de Sao Paulo: 

Laboratorio de Psicologia, Departa- 
mento de Educacdo, Faculdade de 
Filosoffa, Ciencias e Letras 

Noemy da Silveira Rudolfer, Director 
Anita Castillo M. Cabral 

Clinica Psiquidtrica, Faculdade de Med- 

icina, Av. Brig. Luis Antonio 651 
A. C. Pacheco e Silva, Dirctor 

Escola Livre de Soriologfa e Polftica de 
Sao Paulo, Largo de Sao Francisco 19: 

Dr. Donald Pierson (sociology) 

Cecilia de Castro Silva (psychology) 

Dr. Robert Mange (psychotechnics) 

Maria de Lourdes Campos Viegas 
(psychotechnics) 

Dr. Duval Marcondes (psychiatrist) 

Virginia Leone Bicudo (psychiatric 
social worker) 

Dr. A. C. Pacheco e Silva (psychia- 
trist) 

Rachel Wagner (psychology) 

Clinica de Orientac4o Infantil da Seccio de 
Higiene Mental Escolar, Diretoria do 
Servicio de Safide Escolar, Departa- 
mento de Educacaio de Sao Paulo, 
Rua Nestor, Pestana, 147 

Dr. Durval Marcondes, Director (psy- 
chiatrist) 

Dr. Joy Arrude (psychiatrist) 

Dr. Mario Velez (psychiatrist) 

Dr. Armando Arrude Sampaio (in- 

ternist) 

Maria Rita Garcoz (psychologist) 

Eglantina Mondego (psychologist) 
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Margarida Lisboa Vieira (psychologist) 
Ligia Alcantara (psychiatric social 
worker) 
Virginia Leone Bicudo (psychiatric so- 
cial worker) 
Cruzado Pro-Infancia, Seccio de Psico- 
logia Infantil, Av. Brig. Luis Antonio 
685 
Dra. Betti Katzenstein (psychologist) 
Instituto de Pesquisas Juveneis 
Instituticao de Assistencia Social ao Psico- 
pata, Rua Jaceguai 263 
Dr. Paulo de Camargo, Director (psy- 
chiatrist) 
Instituto de Organizacio Racional do 
Trabalho (IDORT), Rua de Libertade 
470 
Dr. Moacyr E. Alvaro, Director (oph- 
thalmologist) 
Dra. Aniela Meyer Ginsberg (psycholo- 
gist) 
Dra. Betti Katzenstein (psychologist) 
Servicio Nacional de Aprendizagem Indus- 
trial (SENAI), Rua Bardo Itapetin- 
inga 124, 4° Andar. 
Divisao de Seleccio 
Dr. Walter Barioni, Director 
Dr. Robert Mange (psychotecnics) 
Dra. Aniela Meyer Ginsberg 
Dra. Betti Katzenstein 
Italo Bologna 
Others interested in psychology: 
Dr. Cicero Cristiano de Souza (psychia- 
trist and psychologist) 
Dr. A. Mattos Pimenta (neuro-surgeon), 
Marconi 138, 7° Andar 
Elizabeth Forchheimer, Rua General 
Jardim 228, Ap. 32 


CHILE 
Concepcién 


Universidad de Concepcién: 
Escuela de Educacién 
Corina Vargas de Medina 
Beatriz Coddou 


Santiago 


Universidad de Chile: 
Facultad de Filosofia y Educacién 
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Instituto Pedagégico, Av. Bernardo 
O'Higgins 2297 
Irma Salas 
Arturo Piga 
Oscar Vera, Camino Espejo 0515 
Instituto Psicolégico, Av. Bernardo 
O'Higgins 2297 
Abelardo Iturriaga J., J. D. Cafias 
1859 
Facultad de Clinica de 
Psiquiatria, Ca. Los Olivos. 
Arturo Vivado, Director 
D. Ignacio Matte, Bernardo Morin 
440 
Universidad Catélica, Av. Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins 
Escuela de Servicio Social de la Junta de 
Beneficiencia, Augustinas 632 
Dr. Luis Mufioz (psychiatrist) 
Dra. Irma Salas (psychologist) 
Gustavo Vila 
Escuela de 


Medicina, 


Desarrolla, Victoria Suber- 
caseaux 292 
Juan Sandoval 
Instituto de Investigaciones Pedagégicas, 
Direcci6n General de Educacién Pri- 
maria, Santa Isabel 478 
Alfonso Aguirre, Director 
Cecilia Weitzman de Opazo 
Casa de Menores, San Francisco 1152 
Dr. Eduardo Briicher Encina 
chiatrist) 
Manuel Zamorano 
Abelardo Iturriaga J. 
Politécnico ‘‘Alcivies Vicencio,”’ San Ber- 
nardo, Chile (near Santiago) 
Dr. Ricardo Stauerwal 
Ciudad del Nifio ‘Presidente Rios,” Gran 
Avenida 6150 
Matilde Huici 


Others interested in psychology: 


(psy- 


Dr. Luis Tirapegui (the psychologist 
who made the Chilean adaptation 
and standardization of the 1916 
Stanford-Binet scale). 


Valparaiso 


Dra. Amparo Arcaya (child psychia- 
try) 
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COLOMBIA 


Bogota 
Universidad Nacional de Colombia: 
Secci6n de Psicotécnia, Facultad de 
Medicina, Calle 10, 13-99 
Dra. Mercedes Rodrigo, Carrera 13a, 
35-66 
José Garcia Madrid 
Escuela Normal Superior, Calle 13, 16-74 
Dr. Luis Alejandro Vargas 
Dr. José Francisco Socarras (psychia- 
trist) 
Others interested in psychology: 
Dr. Luis L6épez de Mesa (psychiatrist) 


ECUADOR 
Quito 
Universidad Central: 
Facultad de Ciencias Médicas 
Julio Endara 
Jorge Escudero 
Instituto Superior de Pedagogia y Letras 
Edmundo Carbo 
Ermel N. Velasco 
Instituto Nacional Mejia, Gabinete de 
Psicologia 
Gerardo Larrea 
Policlinica del Ministerio de Previsién So- 
cial y Trabajo 
Dr. Jorge Escudero (psychiatrist) 
Gerardo Larrea (psychometrics) 
Colegio Americano 
Carlota de Garcés 


PARAGUAY 
Asuncion 
Universidad Nacional de Paraguay: 
Facultad de Humanidades 
Noemy da Silveira Rudolfer (on leave 
from the Universidade de Sio 
Paulo, Brazil) 
Instituto Psiquiatrico de Asuncién, 
Facultad de Ciencias Médicas 
Carlos Alvarez, Director 
Andrés Riverola, Eligio Ayala 476 
Escuela Normal No. 1, General Diaz y 25 
de Noviembre 
Maria Adela Garcete Speratti, Rio de 
Janeiro y Verde 
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PERU 
Arequipa 


Universidad Nacional del Gran Padre San 
Augustin de Arequipa: 


Cuzco 


Universidad Menor del Cuzco: 


Lima 


Universidad Mayor de San Marcos: 
Facultad de Ciencias Biolégicas, Gabi- 
nete de Psicologia Experimental, 
Belaochaga 556 
Walter Blumenfeld, D. Elfas 245, 
Miraflores, Lima 
Facultad de Ciencias Econémicas 
Hans Hahn, Independencia 323, 
Miraflores, Lima 
Facultad de Pedagogfa y Letras 
Carlos Cueto 
Manuel Argiielles 
Facultad de Medicina, Departamento de 
Psiquiatria y Neuropatologia 
Honorio Delgado, Head of department 
Luis A. Guerra 
Universidad Catélica 
Instituto Pedagégico Nacional de Varones 
Instituto Pedagégico Nacional de Mujeres 
Escuela de Servicio Social del Peru, Paseo 
Colé6n 
Dr. Luis A. Guerra (psychiatrist) 
Instituto de Biologia Andina, Hospital 
Arzobispo Loayza, Av. Alf. Ugarte 
Dr. Hans Hahn, Independencia 323, 
Miraflores, Lima 
Instituto Psicopedagégico Nacional, Cara- 
baya 1128, Edificio Hernandez 308 
Dr. Luis A. Guerra, Director (psychia- 
trist) 
Dr. Waiter Blumenfeld, D. Elfas 245, 
Miraflores 
Dr. Julio C. Pretto (anthropometrics) 
Dr. Luis Felipe Alarco 
Dr. Maurice Simon 
Dr. Carlos Cueto 
Clinica de la Orientacién de la Nifiez, Av. 
Quemada 460 (Part of the Instituto 
Nacional del Nifio, which is under the 


Ministerio de Salud PGblica, Trabajo 
y Previsién Social) 
Dr. Baltazar Caravedo, Director (psy- 
chiatrist) 
Dr. José Mata (psychiatrist) 
Hospital Victor Larco Herrera, Avda. 

Ejército, Magdalena Nueva, Lima 

Dr. Baltazar Caravedo, Director 

Dr. Honorio Delgado 

Dr. Luis A. Guerra 

Dr. Federico Sal y Rosas 

Dr. Carlos Krumdieck (pediatrician in- 
terested in mental hygiene of chil- 
dren) 

Hospital de la Policfa, Av. Brasil 
Gabinete de Psicologia 
Dr. Pastor Carranza (pediatrician) 

Departamento de Psiquiatria 

Dr. Federico Sal y Rosas (psychia- 
trist), Av. de la Colmena 758 

Others interested in psychology: 

Dr. C. Gutierrez Noriega, Colmena 
245. (Professor of Pharmacology 
in the Facultad de Medicina, 
Universidad de San Marcos.) 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
Universidad de Uruguay 
Facultad de Medicina, Departamento de 
Psiquiatria, Hospital de Vilardebo, 
Av. Millén 2515 
Antonio Sicco, Director 
Isidro Mas de Ayala, C. Izcua Barbat 
1230 
Margarita Marx (psychometrics), Joa- 
quin Nufiez 3035 
Instituto de Estudios Superiores de Mon- 
tevideo 
Institutos Normales, C. Cuareim 1381 
Maria A. Carbonell de Grompone 
Zaira Gamundi 
Magdalena Louzan 
Rebeca Milies, Soriano 944 
Elodia Rincon 
América Rodriguez Frias 
Consejo del Nifio 
Laboratorio de Psicopedagogia ‘‘Sebastian 
Morey Otero,’’ Mercedes 1178 
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Maria A. Carbonell de Grompone, Di- 
rector 

Rebeca Milies, Soriano 944 

Instituto Internacional Americano de Pro- 

teccién a la Infancia, Av. 18 de Julio, 

1648 

Dr. Roberto Berro, Director (pedia- 
trician) 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Universidad Central: 
Facultad de Medicina, Clinica Psiquié- 
trica 

Rail Ramos Calles, Director 
Ricardo Alvarez 

Instituto Nacional de Pedagogfa 
Dr. José Ortega Duran (psychiatrist 

and psychologist) 

Hospital Municipal Psiquidtrico 
Dr. Ral Ramos Calles, Director 
Dr. Aranda 
Dr. Ricardo Alvarez 


Instituto de Higiene Mental del Hospitar 
Municipal Psiquidtrico 
Dr. Hernin Quijada, Director (psy. 
chiatrist) 
Casa de Observacién de Menores 
Dr. Rafael Vegas Sénchez (psychia- 
trist) 
Rosa Padlina de Franzetti (psycho. 
metrics) Puente Y4nes a Traca- 
borda 84 
Institucién de Preorientacién, Los Teques 
(near Caracas) 
Dr. Rafael Vegas SAnchez (psychia- 
trist) 
Escuela Experimental “‘Venezuela” 
Rosa Padlina de Franzetti 
Instituto de Higiene Escolar, Av. San Mar. 
tin 387 
Dr. José Ortega Duran, Director (psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist) 
Dr. M. L. S&énchez Martin (psychia- 
trist), Cipreses a Miracielos, No. 
11 
Anita Arraiz (psychometrics) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RAPAPORT, DAVID, et al. Diagnostic psychological testing. Vol. I. Chicago: 
The Year Book Publishers, Inc., 1945. Pp. xi+573. 


Diagnostic Psychological Testing deals with ‘‘the theory, statistical 
evaluation, and diagnostic application’’ of a battery of tests applied to 
a group of 217 psychotic patients and 54 control cases seen at the Men- 
ninger Clinic. The study is reported in two volumes, of which Volume I 
reviewed here, reports the test results on the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult 
Intelligence Scale, the Babcock Deterioration Test, the Sorting Test, 
and the Hanfmann-Kasanian Test of Concept Formation. Volume II, 
reviewed by Lindner in the pages immediately following, deals with the 
diagnostic significance of the Rorschach Test, the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test, and the Szondi Test. ; 

Volume I is in three parts. In part I, the Introduction, the author 
gives his opinions with regard to the use of psychological tests in a 
psychiatric clinic; presents the procedures and premises of the research; 
and outlines the plan for the presentation of the material. In part II, 
Diagnostic Intelligence Testing, are presented the results of the different 
tests of the Wechsler-Bellevue series and the Babcock Deterioration 
Test. The major part, some 275 pages, deals with various measures of 
scatter on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 

The phenomenon of scatter or variations in test performance is some- 
thing which seems to have perplexed psychologists ever since batteries 
containing different types of tests have been employed in appraising 
“general intelligence.’’ Binet was among the first to observe and describe 
this apparent unevenness in development when he applied the Binet- 
Simon Tests to groups of children. After the translation and revision of 
the tests by Terman and the widespread use of ‘‘mental age’”’ scales in 
America, scatter on the tests, i.e., the spread over the different age levels, 
became a matter of interest to a number of psychologists. Doll, Pressey, 
Wallin and others have reported on test scatter for various groups of 
subjects. 

In the early years of Binet testing test variation was assumed to 
have diagnostic significance. On the basis of scatter many claims were 
made which later investigations have proved untenable. Even such an 
astute observer as Alfred Binet claimed that scatter on the Binet-Simon 
Test was the “differentiating attribute of the defective child,” and a 
number of American writers following Binet’s lead have claimed that 
scatter on a test is symptomatic of one kind of mental disorder or an- 
other. Some have found scatter to be indicative of ‘‘potential feeble- 
mindedness,’”’ others have claimed that delinquents show a wider scatter 
than non-delinquents, still others claim that psychotic patients tend to 
have a wider scatter than normal patients. 

As a matter of fact, wide variations in test performance have been 
found in each of these groups, but what these authors fail to point out 
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is that variation in test performance is the rule rather than the exception 
in all test performance. 

As psychologists have become better acquainted with the nature of 
“general intelligence,’ and have learned more about the theory of men- 
tal tests and test construction, they have paid less and less attention to 
the phenomenon of scatter as a diagnostic indicator. For a time it ap. 
peared that the arguments which had been advanced by Richardson, 
Lorr, Meister, and others, had been sufficient to convince most psy- 
chologists that scatter, particularly on the Binet, was as much a function 
of the test as it was the function of the individual tested. Now it seems 
that the same line of arguments must be presented all over again for 
the Wechsler-Bellevue. Let us hope that it will be more fruitful. This 
volume does not give much ground, however, for optimism in this di- 
rection, 

Part III is a wordy exposition of what the author calls Diagnostic 
Testing of Concept Formation. Three types of tests are used. Some dis- 
cussion is given to the Similarities Test of the Welchser-Bellevue. Most 
attention, however, is given to the Hanfmann-Kasanin Test of Concept 
Formation and the Sorting Tests of Goldstein and Scheerer used in their 
study of abstract and concrete behavior. Since the Hanfmann-Kasanin 
test does not lend itself to a quantitative approach in the same way as 
does the Wechsler-Bellevue, the author indulges in long qualitative com- 
parisons of the reaction of psychotic patients on these tests. “‘By intro- 
ducing all these tests into our battery conceptual performance can be 
compared with conceptual verbalization.’’ In one of the appendices the 
author reports the raw scores for each of the nosological groups on each 
of the test—a formidable array of rather meaningless data. 

There is a bibliography of 32 titles in another of the appendices and 
also a brief review of each of the tests used in the testing program. 

The experienced clinician, upon a superficial first glance at Diagnostic 
Psychological Testing, is likely to hail it with enthusiasm. He will proba- 
bly exclaim, ‘‘Here is something really important, something which will 
enable individual psychological testing to contribute something worth 
while.’””’ Upon more careful examination, however, he will be sadly dis- 
appointed. If he reads carefully and stops for a moment to analyze some 
of the concepts, he will find them quite meaningless. It is unfortunate 
that such a prodigious amount of work and effort should produce so 
little of real significance. 

The superficial attempt to apply statistical procedures to a series of 
test data with apparently little understanding of the underlying theory 
gives the book a false appearance of objectivity. Many of the figures are 
almost unintelligible and one of them, for example (Fig. 2, 56), does not 
even agree with the text. The volume is a good illustration of what hap- 
pens to test interpretation when an investigator starts out with the as- 
sumption that it is ‘‘better to present what experience teaches than to 
by-pass it for lack of statistical evidence”’ (v). 
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The sentence structure is poor and the exposition is almost intolera- 
ble. The following is a rather typical example of what the poor reader 
must unravel. 


From the study of Mean Scatter in terms of scatter ratings, we conclude, 
theoretically, that disparity of efficiency of functions underlying subtest achieve- 
ments in an intelligence test is an expression of maladjustment, and that the 
degree of disparity—that is, the dispersal from each other and from their cen- 
tral tendency of these achievements and the functions underlying them— 
roughly parallels the degree of maladjustment; and practically, that great dis- 
persal on the total test and/or on the Verbal part is diagnostic for Schizo- 
phrenia or Depressive Psychosis, while great dispersal on the Verbal part with 
little on a generally-lowered Performance part is specifically diagnostic of 
Depressive Psychosis (72). (The capitalization and punctuation is of course 
the author’s.) 

Not many readers will have either the time or the patience to ferret 
out the meaning of such a sentence if indeed it has any meaning, and 
this is typical of the exposition. 

It is of course necessary and important for a psychological examiner 
to analyze thoroughly his test data. At the same time he must not be 
so carried away by his desire to make a contribution that he makes 
false or untenable claims. Not to make a statement or failure to be as 
astute as perhaps one ought to be, can, at least, do no ill, but to draw 
conclusions and inferences which are not at all warranted from the data 
(and there are many such in this volume) may lead to irreparable 
damage. The field of individual psychological testing is one in which 
conservatism is a virtue. 

One could argue with a fair degree of confidence that Diagnostic Psy- 
chological Testing has contributed little to the improvement of clinical 
practice. 

ANDREW W. Brown. 

University of Chicago. 


RAPAPORT, DAviD, et al. Diagnostic psychological testing, Vol. II. 

Chicago: The Year Book Publishers, Inc., 1946. Pp. xi+516. 

In this second volume, Rapaport and his collaborators bring to a 
close an ambitious project which has had as its original design a rounded 
survey of the chief psychometric instruments currently employed by 
clinical psychologists. Much credit must be given to the author and his 
associates for their determination to carry through to a conclusion what 
must often have seemed an onerous and difficult task. At the same time, 
just because the effort has been so great, a reader cannot help wondering 
whether or not the energy exerted in the fulfillment of the design was 
really worth the end. For, quite simply, regarded either by halves or 
by the whole, the product falls far short of what was intended. 

The second volume is divided into five sections, all of them charac- 
terized by an unevenness of presentation which probably reflects the 
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authors’ progression in their thinking not by continued development 
but by flashes and eruptions of intuition. This is exemplary in literary 
work and makes for reader-interest, but the presentation of sober sci- 
entific data is harmed rather than helped by such a technique. When, 
moreover, the authors engage—as they do in this volume more than in 
the first—in didacticisms for which an earnest reader mainly searches 
evidence, this fault emerges most prominently. To lift from context 
the numerous instances of this kind of thing would be grossly unfair to 
the authors, but it is a fact that the professional reader is often left 
aghast at the recklessness with which hypotheses are formulated and 
interpretations made. Such may be forgiven to Sunday Supplement 
writers but not in a case where the avowed intention of a study is ex- 
haustiveness. 

The volume opens with an introductory chapter—obviously the 
work of Rapaport himself—which formulates the plan of the work, 
differentiates between the diagnostic testing of intelligence and con- 
cept formation (the material of Volume I) and the testing of per- 
sonality and ideational content, discusses the concept of projection and 
projective procedures, and closes with an interesting, highly readable 
brief discourse on personality processes underlying projective reactions, 
Following this, the Word Association Test is dissected only to be reas- 
sembled on page 84 in what the authors believe to be a more suitable 
fashion for yielding not only the amount but also the kind of disturb- 
ance in a patient, and to include more words evocative of ‘‘aggression 

. affective lability, fearfulness and anal trends... marital relation- 
ships . . . oral conflicts . . . and bodily preoccupations.”’ 

The Rorschach Test occupies the next three hundred and some 
pages. There is hardly an approach to the test which does not concern 
the authors. Moreover, those among us who are and have been some- 
what alienated from the formal societies and cults of Rorschach by their 
preoccupation with ‘‘scoring problems” to the exclusion of real psy- 
chological and practical understanding will find in this section some 
rewarding reading. Were it not for the many times the authors “take 
off and fly blind,’’ guided only by the wavering beacon of their own 
thinking and neglecting so much the rich literature and findings of 
others, as well as the contributions of scientific psychology, one would 
readily credit them with accomplishing their aims. 

Chapter IV considers the Thematic Apperception Test of Murray. 
Its particular field of inquiry is ideational content, reflecting as it does 
on motivation of behavior. To enjoy and profit from it requires the 
reader to accept the dynamic psychological orientation of the authors. 
It suffers, however, from an exclusiveness which refuses to admit the 
contributions of other ways and points of view from which human be- 
havior may be regarded. Even this reviewer, whose bias is similar to 
Rapaport’s, must regret the single-mindedness of approach herein dem- 
onstrated. 
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The last chapter contains comments relating to diagnosing with a 
battery of tests. It is essentially a brief recapitulation, but wraps and 
delivers the message of the work with more directness than one would 
have expected from their earlier diffuseness of statement. 

Students will thank the authors for the inclusion of Appendix III 
in which a critical bibliography for the tests discussed is given. This is 
one of the best features of the book and will be found to be of invaluable 
aid in working with the material. The section by Martin Mayman 
particularly deserves special mention. 

The statement of Dr. Rapaport in the introduction that wartime 
exigencies forced the presentation of this text without “statistical sub- 
stantiating material’ puts this matter beyond the concern of the re- 
viewer: at the same time, it is an indisputable fact that it is in this 
category of appraisal that many serious objections to what is pre- 
sented in Volume II can be raised. 

This writer wishes, out of high personal regard for Dr. Rapaport, 
that he could close his review with a recommendation that the volume 
“belongs on the shelf of every clinical psychologist and psychiatrist.” 
Perhaps it does—if the clinician is willing and able to discount many of 
the happy thoughts, sweeping independent insights and unjustifiable 
pronouncements which parade through the book. In sum, the field is 
still wide open for a sober and exhaustive survey of ‘‘the theory, sta- 
tistical evaluation, and diagnostic application of a battery of tests.”’ 

ROBERT M. LINDNER. 

Haarlem Lodge, 

Catonsville 28, Maryland. 


Alcohol, Science and Society. ‘Twenty-nine lectures with discussions as 
given at the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies. New Haven: 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1945. Pp. xii+475. 


The purpose of this book is clearly stated in the preface. 


The 29 lectures which form the text of this book, and which will be described 
in the introductory lecture, are not offered as any solution to the problem of 
alcoholism. They are not intended as such. They are offered as the soundest, 
independent, nontechnical statements now available on certain medical, social, 
legal and religious aspects of the problem of alcoholism for the student or gen- 
eral reader who wishes a broad and integrated understanding of this problem. 
The student of sociological education may, in addition, find interest in the 
pedagogic experiment of which these lectures form a part. 


With minor exceptions the series of lectures and discussions succeeds 
remarkably well in achieving this purpose. Each lecturer is distin- 
guished in his field, and through study and investigation is especially 
qualified to speak regarding alcohol and alcoholism. 

The outstanding feature of the book is the cooperative approach of 
various fields of natural and social science to a single problem normally 
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encountered by and studied separately by each field. This treatment 
of a single problem from all aspects is, as Dr. Jellinek states, 


The reflection of a trend which is becoming, of late, more and more evident 
in all brances of science. The scientist is discovering his social responsibility, 
and society is discovering the utility of specialized knowledge. The scientist 
is coming out of his seclusion and entering into the reality of life as it is lived. . .. 
The realization that scientific knowledge must be put to work, that it must take 
part in the practical solution of social issues, has led to the creation of this 
School. Its aim is to make the most recent findings of science available to the 
general public (4). 

It is not factual data from any one field of science that recommend 
this book but rather the integration of findings from all fields and ap- 
proaches. 

After two introductory lectures by Dr. Jellinke, Director of the 
School, there are five lectures devoted to the effects of alcohol on the 
individual. That alcohol is high in calories, that it is a depressant of 
the anaesthetic type, that there is no true toxicological tolerance de- 
veloped for alcohol, that the diseases associated with chronic alcoholism 
result from nutritional deficiencies are facts well known to physiologists 
and, to a considerable extent, to men in other fields who have made any 
serious study of alcoholism. But certainly the implications of these 
facts have not been adequately recognized in other fields, and the facts 
themselves are either unknown or unaccepted by many intelligent lay- 
men. 

This lack of acquaintance with or resistance to scientific fact on the 
part of laymen is revealed in the discussions which follow the lectures. 
The inclusion of discussions as an integral part of the textual material 
is a second outstanding feature of the book. Both the lectures and the 
discussions were recorded and the text composed from transcriptions 
with a minimum of editing. The class before whom the lectures were 
presented was one composed of 147 students selected from many ap- 
plicants, and so the members can be described as selected and intelligent 
laymen. Yet their questions reveal both ignorance of basic facts and a 
resistance to clearly established findings, the resistance apparently being 
based on erroneous information or upon wishful deduction. The re- 
viewer does not feel that in making these statements he is maligning or 
belittling the student: if anything he is criticizing the usual scientific 
presentation whether in lecture or in written form. The lecturer or 
author makes statements which to him are clear-cut both as to explicit 
and implicit meaning, and unless he goes out of his way to discover stu- 
dents’ thinking and interpretation, he will be baffled by the lack of grasp 
and by the misinterpretations. If baffled he can accuse his students of 
being ignoramuses or he can attempt to make his point clear and ac- 
ceptable to the student. In this book the lecturers clearly do the latter 
and thus the discussions in this particular book contribute markedly to 
the worth of the book as a whole. They highlight specific points of the 
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lecture, emphasize the basic viewpoint of the lecturer, and serve to give 
additional focus, relationships, perspective. 

Following the lectures on physiological effects are five on the relation 
of class mores, heredity, and personality factors to alcoholism. The 
fact that alcoholism is centered in the upper class (4% of population) 
and the lower-lower class (25%) is well attested, but even in these lec- 
tures one finds some debatable handling of the hereditary question. 

Statistics are cited to show that 52% of inebriates had either an 
inebriate father or mother or both, and this is interpreted rightly as 
showing the risks accruing from example and neglect (environmental 
factors). Next statistics are presented showing that approximately 35% 
of chronic alcoholics have parents who are psychopathological deviates, 
and this is interpreted as indicating hereditary taint. Just how and 
when psychopathological deviation has been proved to be hereditary is 
not revealed in the lecture, and the reviewer seriously questions the 
existence of this proof. The lecturer on this subject argues rightly in 
all examples except psychopathological deviation that the fact that a 
trait or characteristic runs in families is not indicative of hereditary 
transmission, but in this one case he accepts hereditary transmission 
without comment or question. 

The remaining 16 lectures are devoted in order to social factors in 
drinking, the effect of alcoholism on society, the control of alcoholism, 
and the treatment of alcoholics, the final lecture being by W. W., one 
of the cofounders of Alcoholics Anonymous. These chapters maintain 
the same objectivity and careful analysis as the first ones, but the re- 
viewer found himself scanning rather than reading at several points. 

Doubtless this was due more to his own interests than to the quality 
and worth of the material. For example and purely as example, he is 
not much interested in the legal aspects, even though he will grant their 
importance and would concede that possibly he should be more inter- 
ested. If a reader is interested in and instructed by nine-tenths of the 
content of a book, surely that book has merit well above the average. 

In summary, this book is highly recommended to any person inter- 
ested in a single aspect or in all aspects of the problem of alcoholism. It 
is regrettable that the paper shortage required quite such fine print 

C. N. REXROAD. 

Stephens College. 


MorGan, H. K. Industrial training and testing. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1945. Pp. x+225. 


This book is written by an engineer to present procedures in testing 
and training which have been empirically developed. To a psychologist 
the treatment is not acceptable as adequate, effective, or accurate. An 
appreciation of this fact can best be gained from a series of quotations. 
These are taken out of their context, of course, but this does not make 
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them much less coherent or more dogmatic. These statements relate 
to the use of tests for selection and placement, which is discussed in the 
first part of the book: 

There are a number of factors that, combined, make up the working per- 
sonality of a person.... These factors are not cryptic and do not require 
expert knowledge to grasp their meaning. Very simply, they are, job interest, 
general intelligence, social intelligence, leadership, planning, drive, follow- 
through. ... All these qualities can be indicated by two simple tests taking 30 
minutes (15). 

It is not necessary to have a trained psychologist to head such a (testing) 
section. It is essential that the person occupying the post shall be versed in 
those principles of psychology which are generally recognized as well estab- 
lished. These are not great in number (56, 57). 

Eleven more or less standardized tests are briefly described and 
recommended as the most valuable. There is little recognition of the 
fact that a test is good or valid only insofar as it is valid for a specific 
purpose in a particular employment situation. Simplified norms are 
given for dividing applicants into five groups or levels by the tests. 
ere tive judgme nt is apparently thought to be adequate for deciding 
what the score or level should be for success in any particular type of 
W ork. 

The organization of a training department is outlined, and specific 
instructional methods prescribed for shop, sales, and supervisory train- 
ing. In these suggestions is incorporated much good sense based on ex- 
tensive experience. Follow-up and evaluation of achievement is pro- 
vided for by work review sheets which are essentially rating scales. 
Counseling methods of a misfit or unhappy workers are proposed, based 
largely on the Kuder interest test. 

Evidently intended for use as a textbook, there is at the end of each 
chapter a summary and questions and problems. Although not accepta- 
ble for college classes, it might be used in extension or in-service training 
courses with considerable explanation and supplementary discussion. 
It would be difficult for anyone with no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject to get reliable help from the book, especially in the use of tests. 

Bruce V. Moore. 

The Pennsylvania State College. 


RADVANYI, LAszLo. Public opinion measurement. A survey. Mexico, 
D. F.: Instituto Cientifico de la Opinion Publica Mexicana, 1945. 
Pp. 88. 


Has public opinion measurement attained methodological sound- 
ness; does measurement influence public opinion; should methods be 
supervised; how best may objectivity in findings be guaranteed; what 
plan of financing promotes confidence—these and other questions were 
presented to a selected list of persons in opinion measurement, journal- 
ism, psychology, and related fields. The answers Dr. Radvanyi pre- 
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sents in a report of two parts: the statistical findings, and detailed 
statements from representative authorities and student of public 
opinion. Among these the name of George Gallup is conspicuously 
absent. 

Majority opinion considers methods now used as scientifically 
sound but subject to further refinement; holds that opinion measure- 
ment plays a constructive role in democratic society; holds that it 
may influence public opinion (though harmful, by only 18.8%); holds 
the belief that impartiality is best guaranteed by independent (as op- 
posed to government) organization and financing; believes some super- 
vision desirable (56.1%) but if done should be by scientific organiza- 
tions (60.2%) and not by government (13.2%). (This latter finding is 
significant in view of the Congressional Committee’s report of January, 
1945—Reviewer). 

Opinion is divided as to whether ‘‘commercial’”’ polls harm the In- 
stitute type of opinion polls; also as to the approved arrangement for 
financing, the tendency being somewhat in favor of the endowed form 
(as in the case of NORC). The reference to ‘‘commercial’’ polls is 
obviously to the market research field, not to privately financed opinion 
polls. 

It may be observed that though the findings are timely and signi- 
ficant in reflecting present viewpoints, the individuals participating 
represent a wide diversity of competence in the field, but with, how- 
ever, most of the important ones included. The variance in views ex- 
pressed lends credence to the author’s belief that it constitutes a good 
sampling of competent opinion on opinion measurement today. 

NORMAN C. MEIER. 

Unwersity of Iowa. 


BERNHARDT, KARL S. Practical psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1945, Pp. x+319. 


This book has grown out of lectures in University Extension at the 
University of Toronto and throughout the Province of Ontario. In his 
preface, the author states that ‘“‘There seems to be a real need for a 
book on psychology for beginners that incorporates the accuracy and 
scientific viewpoint of the college text and yet is written in such a way 
as to be thoroughly understandable by readers who have not the benefit 
of the college classroom.”’ In the judgment of the reviewer, the author 
has realized this objective in a most creditable fashion. The style is 
simple, clear, concise, and dignified. And though the book is elementary 
in nature, the author has not sacrificed a factual and scientific approach 
to its subject matter. The reviewer can happily recommend this book 
to any intelligent layman who desires a simple survey of the essential 
facts and principles of general psychology. 

Organizing the material of the book under five major divisions, the 
author in Part I introduces the subject matter, methods, and divisions 
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of{psychology, and has a helpful chapter on efficiency in reading and 
study. Part II is entitled The Origin and Control of Human Activity, 
and includes a discussion of the concepts of heredity and environment 
and maturation, motivation, mechanisms of adjustment of frustration, 
influencing other people, the regulation of child behavior, feeling and 
emotion, and emotional control. Part III considers Individual Differ. 
ences and their Measurement, with chapters on intelligence and intelli- 
gence tests and personality and its measurement. Social relations, vo- 
cational adjustment, and mental hygiene and sane living are the topics 
introduced in Part IV under the rubric of Relations with Other People. 
Part V is called Knowing Our World, in which cognitive processes, such 
as sensation, observation, learning, and thinking and imagination, are 
analyzed. 

Each major division is introduced by a series of questions which 
focuses the reader’s attention on the main points to be discussed. And 
each chapter is concluded with a schematic outline of its contents and 
review questions. There is also a glossary of psychological terms. While 
there are no footnotes or specific citations to literature, reference to 
standard works for further study are given at the end of the book. 

This is the United States edition of the book which was first pub- 
lished by the Life Underwriters Association of Canada. The Canadian 
edition was called Elementary Psychology, and in the opinion of the 
reviewer is probably a more accurate title. 

PauL L. W8ITELY. 

Franklin and Marshall College. 
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